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PREFACE 


EVERY day as it passes shows the great and 
greater need that there is to make a protest in 
behalf of the old English Sunday before it is too 
late. Its overthrow is part of a system which is 
attempting to bring back the medieval doctrines 
and practices of the Church of Charlemagne, 
which originated in the ninth century, in place 
of the primitive doctrines and practices of the 
Church of Constantine and the ages before 
Constantine. The negative or Rationalistic critics, 
who profess that theirs is the Higher Criticism, 
have put a new weapon into the hands of the 
depravers of Sunday as our Christian Sabbath, 
which Medizvalists have not been slow to 
adopt. 

Mr Gamble, a London clergyman, has lately 
published a book denying the obligation of the 
Sabbatical law, and representing Sunday as no 
more than an ecclesiastical holy day. On this 
hypothesis the argument from Gen. ii. 3, which 
declares the Sabbath to have been established at 
the beginning of the world, and therefore, presum- 
ably to be obligatory on all mankind, has to be 
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obviated. And this is the way in which it is 
done. The passage is pronounced a “fiction” 
which “will not bear examination.” But the 
serious side of this statement is the ground on 
which it is made, which is that “most modern 
scholars” (of the Rationalist or Critical School) 
regard the first chapter of Genesis and three 
verses and a half of the second chapter (these last 
containing the Sabbatical law), as belonging to 
the “ Priests’ Code,” that is, to a supposed com- 
pilation made in Babylon about B.C. 500, and 
therefore “considerably later” than the Decalogue, 
which they say first appears in a supposed 
document to which the same critics attach the 
date of about B.c. 800. We are taught by Mr 
Gamble that the Sabbath was really instituted by 
Moses, and that the compilers of the supposed 
“ Priests’ Code” forged the words in Gen. ii, 3 
in order to give greater prestige to the Sabbath 
and a wider application of the Sabbatical law 
than to the people of the Jews. Thus the 
Rationalist critics and those Medizevalists that 
deny the divine obligation of the Sabbatical law 
join hands. The principle on which the argument 
rests would equally justify us in rejecting as 
fictions or as unreliable the Deluge, the Covenants 
with Noah and Abraham, and the greater part 
of the lives of Ishmael, Isaac, Esau and Jacob, all 
of which are assigned by the same “modern 
scholars” to the hypothetical “ Priests’ Code.” 
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But perhaps it is not so much Rationalistic 
arguments as pure downright worldliness and 
pleasure-seeking that we have to dread, as robbing 
us of our Sunday. And it is the upper classes, as 
Archbishop Benson has pointed out, who are 
here most in fault. Men sprung from the labour- 
ing classes know the immense importance that 
it is to the labourer to preserve his weekly day 
of rest, and some of them at least are convinced 
that the only safeguard of that rest is the 
maintenance of the religious character of the 
day. The following is the testimony of John 
Burns, M.P., quoted by Mr Gamble in the work 
above referred to :— 

“In all his experience of movements for the 
improvement of the condition of the People he 
knew of none which had been so_ universally 
popular and so unanimous as the British protest 
against the publication of the seven-day paper. 
The solidarity which the skilled and unskilled 
workmen of this country had shown on this 
question had been one of the most remarkable 
manifestations of modern times, and there was 
a very simple reason for that. Whenever labour 
representatives visited England, he found that 
there was one institution to which they attached 
the supremest importance, and that was the 
relative abstinence, one might say, the absolute 
immunity, of the British working classes from the 


Sunday labour that was so well known on the 
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Continent and in America. He believed that the 
Sunday rest was physically good, mentally restful, 
and morally healthful, and that incidentally it 
had been commercially advantageous to the 
British people. He believed that the day of rest, 
commonly called Sunday, was the day which had 
done more than anything else to buttress and 
maintain that excellent institution called the 
Home. Without Sunday the Home would cease 
to have that advantage which it had previously 
enjoyed, and no man could say that merely 
providing one day’s rest in seven was as good 
as the universally accepted Sunday. In a word, 
the Sunday, as the day of rest, was from nearly 
every point of view a national treasure and an 
industrial advantage.” 


BLICKLING RECTORY, 
October 1902. 
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SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 


CHAPTER. 1 
THE ORIGINAL SABBATH 


A Commemoration, a Foreshadowing, a Rule of 
Life, a Positive Religious Institution 


WHy was the Sabbath instituted at the beginning 
of the world, and before any other laws were 
imposed ? 

If we look at the words of institution, we shall 
see that it is primarily a commemoration—a com- 
memoration of God’s rest. Being a commemora- 
tion of a past Rest, it conveys an anticipation of a 
coming Rest. Further, itis a law of conduct bind- 
ing on Man; and, also, it is a positive institution 
for the maintenance and advancement of religion ; 


therefore, the four terms, Commemoration, Antici- 
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pation or Foreshadowing, Moral Law, Positive 
Religious Institution, embrace the Sabbatical idea 
as introduced into the world at the creation. 

1. The past event which the Sabbath was to 
commemorate, and did, in fact, commemorate, 
was the Rest of God after the creation. Revela- 
tion has declared to us that there was a special 
time of creative activity on the part of God, and 
that, when that period was past, there was a pause 
and staying of the divine energy, which is best 
represented to us under the name of rest. This 
Sacred Rest indicates the estate of the Divine 
Being when He exchanged His creative for His 
sustaining function. The original Sabbath, there- 
fore, regarded as a commemoration, involves the 
idea and teaches the lesson of God as (1) the 
Creator of the Universe, (2) the Sustainer of all 
things. 

So far, we see that to observe the Sabbath 
instituted in Genesis ii. 2, 3, was to confess faith 
in God Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, 
and of all things visible and invisible, and to give 
Him thanks for His goodness in the creation. 
The Sabbath-keeper did, by keeping the Sabbath, 
acknowledge that there is a God, that is, he rejected 
the hypothesis of atheism, and professed belief in 
the existence of a Being Omnipotent, Omniscient, 


Eternal, Immutable, Holy, Benevolent, Just; for 
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all these qualities are connoted by or implied in 
the word God. He confessed, too, by implication, 
the Personality and Unity of this Being whose 
creative acts exhibited Will, which can reside 
only in a Person, rejecting thus the hypothesis of 
Pantheism and of Polytheism. He acknowledged 
still more explicitly that God was the Creator 
of all things, in opposition to the philosophical 
tenet of the eternity of matter; and that, after 
creation, He became and continued to be the 
Sustainer and Ruler of the universe, in contrast 
to the theories of Epicureanism. 

We may say then, in brief, that by the imposi- 
tion of the law of the Sabbath, regarded solely, 
as yet, in the light of a commemoration, there was 
implicitly taught the whole cycle of the truths 
of Natural Theology. 

2. Next, the Sabbath as first instituted was an 
anticipation by way of type and prophecy of a 
future Sabbath. What was the Sabbath thus 
foreshadowed ? 

We must notice first that the types of the Old 
Testament were not fully comprehensible until 
the antitype had come, any more than the pro- 
phecies were perfectly intelligible before their 
fulfilment. St. Peter describes the use of pro- 
phecy as “a light shining in a dark place until 
the day dawn and the day star arise in your 
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hearts” (2 Peter i. 19). It was a light, but a light 
in a place still dark; it cast its glimmering rays 
through the darkness, but it did not remove the 
obscurity. Afterwards, when the fulfilment came, 
the previous prophecy served as proof of the 
prescience of the prophet inspired by God; but 
until the time of the fulfilment arrived, it was 
only the spiritual.eye which could recognise the 
meaning of the prophecy, and that imperfectly, 
like a man stumbling after a light which was 
insufficient to guide his steps with certainty. 
So it was with the types. The spiritually-minded 
Israelite might come to the conclusion that the 
blood of bulls and goats could not také away sin, 
and therefore, that the sin offering, itself in- 
efficient, must indicate and represent a more 
precious sacrifice which should be efficacious, 
but still the type was only “a light shining in a 
dark place,” which it did not fully illumine. And 
so with all the other symbols and types of the 
Old Testament. We are not, therefore, to expect 
that the future rest or Sabbath, anticipated and 
indicated by the original Sabbath, would be of 
such a character that it would be fully understood 
before the type found its fulfilment. 

That which the Sabbath looked back to was 
the rest of God after the work of creation; we 


may expect, therefore, that what it would look 
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forward to would be the rest of God after another 
divine work. He by whom the Father made the 
world was, as we know, the second Person of the 
Holy Trinity, our Lord Jesus Christ, for, as 
St. John says, “ All things were made by Him, 
and without Him was not anything made that 
was made” (John i. 3). And again, “The world 
was made by Him” (ib. 10); and St. Paul, “ For 
by Him were all things created, that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether they be thrones, or dominions, or princi- 
palities, or powers; all things were created by 
Him and for Him” (Col. i. 16). It is, then, the 
Rest of God, the Son, after the work of creation, 
that is commemorated in the Sabbath. When did 
God the Son rest again? After the work of 
redemption. When the long hours of Friday 
were passed and Jesus Christ had delivered up 
His soul to His Father, having fulfilled all 
righteousness and made atonement by His 
sacrifice on the Cross, He rested. It was the 
Sabbath Day, the last day of the week. On the 
Friday evening Joseph, of Arimathza, had laid 
His body in the sepulchre, “and that day,” we 
are told, “was the day of preparation, and the 
Sabbath drew on” (Luke xxiii. 54). Here, then, 
Jesus rested after His Redeeming work. This 
was His Sabbath, and they that followed Him to 
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the grave also “rested the Sabbath day according 
to the commandment” (ib. 56). What was the 
nature of the Lord’s Rest we cannot fully tell, any 
more than we can have a perfect knowledge of 
the nature of God’s Rest after the creation. The 
first Rest of God did not exclude all energy ; still 
He exerted His sustaining powers, though the 
special work of creation had ceased, And, in like 
manner, the Second Rest of God was not incom- 
patible with some action though the Redemptive 
work was accomplished. He rested in the grave 
and yet, at the same time, He descended into 
Hell, that is, He entered upon that state which 
belongs to those who have been delivered from 
the body. We may well believe that there He 
was not wholly passive, though what His action 
was we cannot tell, for it is not written so clearly 
that we can be assured on the point. 

Another and greater Sabbath of the Son of God 
as foreshadowed by the: original Sabbath is His 
Rest in heaven after he had entered there with 
the blood of the sacrifice by which He had 
accomplished His work of atonement on earth, 
“For this Man, after He had offered one sacri- 
fice for sin for ever, sat down on the right hand 
of God” (Heb. x. 12): The toil, tletpamptie 
suffering of the life on earth were over. He had 
announced the new dispensation as prophet; He 
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had offered once for all, as priest, the great 
sacrifice of Himself which could never be re- 
peated; and now he had entered on His kingly 
function, and He “sat down.” “The notion,” 
says Bishop Pearson, “of sitting implieth rest, 
quietness and indisturbance: according to that 
promise in the prophet, ‘they shall sit every 
man under his fig-tree, and none shall make 
them afraid’ (Mic. iv. 4). So Christ is ascended 
into heaven, where, resting from all pain and 
sorrow, He is seated far from all disturbance 
and opposition, God having placed Him at His 
right hand until He has made His enemies His 
footstool” (Ezpos. of the Creed, Art. vi.). 

The Sabbath of Christ was not the only Rest 
foreshadowed by the original Sabbath of God. 
There is a natural instinct in the human heart 
which makes us confident that toil is to be 
succeeded by repose, labour by rest. Even God 
rested after His Divine working; how much 
more men! Consequently, after the doom of 
labour had been imposed upon man, the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath would have been significa- 
tive of a future Rest, to come at the consum- 
mation of all things, when the period of toil 
was over. “Cursed is the ground for thy sake; 
in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of 


thy life; thorns, also, and thistles shall it bring 
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forth to thee; and thou shalt eat the herb of 
the field; in the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread, till thou return unto the ground; for 
out of it wast thou taken; for dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return” (Gen. iii. 17-19). 
That was the doom; and every seventh day, 
as it came with its quiet repose, sanctified and 
free from labour, “because that in it God had 
rested from all Hzs work which He created and 
made” (Gen. ii. 3), would have carried on the 
toiler’s mind to the time when man’s work too 
should be past, and he also should rest from all 
his work that had been laid upon him. 

Nor would this instinct of hope have been 
satisfied by the thought that mankind, as such, 
would one day be freed from its burdens and 
enjoy peace. Piety would entertain the hope 
not only for the race, but for the individual. 
The Sabbath would suggest to each person of 
religious mind that he too, individually, would 
have his rest at the end of life, as he had, typi- 
cally, at the end of each week, and thus thoughts 
would arise within him of that everlasting life 
which was not clearly revealed in all its certainty 
until the institution of Christianity. 

3. The Sabbath was not only a memory and 
a foreshadowing, it was also a rule of life. Labour 


and toil were the lot of man, but they were not 
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to be the constant, unceasing, exclusive occupa- 
tion of his existence. They were to alternate 
with rest. Life was not to be a machine once 
set in motion and thenceforward moving onward 
in the same grooves day after day. A seventh 
part was to be exempted from the constant pres- 
sure, giving that opportunity for relaxation which 
the frame and the mind of man require even for 
the successful issue of labour, and still more for 
the pursuit of anything beyond man’s temporal 
welfare. 

This rule of life would have seemed perfectly 
unreasonable and incomprehensible to the first 
generations of mankind, had they not retained 
the traditions of the manner in which God 
created the world. For why should this pause 
come every seventh day? A year, a month, a 
day were each of them explicable as measures 
of time, because they depend on the sun and 
the motions of the moon and earth, and are, 
therefore, fixed by the constitution of the uni- 
verse. The return of the seasons, the recurring 
changes in the appearance of the moon, the 
regular succession of night to day, make such 
periods explicable. But what is a week? Why 
should the Sabbath have come every seventh 
day rather than every fifth, or eighth, or tenth 


day? There is nothing in nature to give a 
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reason for this, and there is nothing which could 
have made man adopt the sevenfold calculation 
except a conviction either that that special 
amount of rest and no other was what the 
physical frame of man required (which could 
not be proved without long experience), or that 
that proportion of time was commanded by God 
to be given up to rest. That this seventh-day 
Sabbath was observed before the promulgation 
of the Fourth Commandment at Mount Sinai 
can be shown by indications throughout the Old 
Testament, which is our chief authority for these 
earliest periods of man’s history. More particu- 
larly is the existence of the Sabbatical rest made 
clear by the account given us of the manna, 
when the people, in spite of a general command 
to the contrary, from a consciousness of the 
coming rest of the morrow, gathered twice as 
much on the sixth day as on the five previous 
days; and this instinctive act on their part was 
approved by Moses even before the anticipation 
that no manna would be given or might be 
gathered on the Sabbath Day was found by the 
event to be correct. The following is the account 
of this remarkable incident, which took place on 
the way to Sinai, in the wilderness of Sin: “And 
it came to pass that on the sixth day they 


gathered twice as much bread, two omers for 
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one man: and all the rulers of the congregation 
came and told Moses. And he said unto them, 
This is that which the Lord had said, To-morrow 
is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord; 
bake that which ye will bake to-day, and seethe 
that ye will seethe; and that which remaineth 
over lay up for you to be kept until the morn- 
ing. And they laid it up till the morning, as 
Moses bade: and it did not stink, neither was 
there any worm therein. And Moses said, Eat 
that to-day; for to-day is a Sabbath unto the 
Lord; to-day ye shall not find it in the field. 
Six days ye shall gather it; but, on the seventh 
day, which is the Sabbath, in it there shall be 
none. And it came to pass,that there went out 
some of the people on the seventh day for to 
gather, and they found none. And the Lord 
said unto Moses, How long refuse ye to keep 
My commandments and My laws? See, for that 
the Lord hath given you the Sabbath, therefore 
He giveth you on the sixth day the bread of 
two days; abide ye every man in his place, let no 
man go out of his place on the seventh day. So 
the people rested on the seventh day” (Ex. xvi. 
22-30). 

4. Besides being a rule of life the Sabbath was 
a religious institution, a day not only of remem- 


brance of God’s power in the creation of the 
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universe, but also of thankfulness to Him for 
His mercies therein exhibited, the weekly recur- 
rence of which would keep alive in the heart 
of man the sentiment of piety and godliness 
which else might have died out. Here was a 
plain duty of turning away the thoughts from 
the absorbing business of temporal affairs and 
fixing them upon the goodness of God, and this 
must have led to meditation on His divine 
qualities and attributes, and the relation in 
which man, His creature, stood to Him. In 
other words, here was an Institution for the 
promotion of Religion. 

And it has this characteristic ange it is a 
positive Institution, that is, that it takes its 
sanction from nothing else than the will of a 
superior, not from the moral instincts of those 
for whose good it is established. For though it 
is true that an alternation of labour and rest, of 
care for temporal and care for spiritual things, 
is a need of human nature, yet man would never 
of necessity have fixed on one-seventh of his 
time as the period to be specially devoted to 
God, nor would he have necessarily determined 
that that seventh part of each year should be 
divided into fifty-two parts, one of which should 
recur every seventh day. This appointment de- 


pends wholly upon the absolute and arbitrary 
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Will of God. He might have chosen some other 
way of keeping in the mind of His creatures 
the blessings of the creation, and He might 
have chosen some other way of giving them 
that relaxation from toil which they required. 
But He did not choose another way. He chose 
this way. He appointed His Sabbath, and He 
imposed the observance of it on Mankind simply 
because He had appointed it. Hence we gather 
the conclusion that Positive Institutions for the 
maintenance of religion in the world may be 
made by competent authority, and if they take 
the forms of rules or laws, those rules are to be 
observed by those subject to them, not merely 
because the latter regard them as, in their judg- 
ment, expedient, but simply because they are 
instituted by authority; and that the transgres- 
sion of such rules or laws is not justified by 
the plea that the good of observing them is not 
apparent to the individual who neglects them. 
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CHAPTER 3 
THE MOSAIC OR JEWISH SABBATH 


A Republication and an Adaptation of the Original 
Sabbath 


THE Sabbath, which was appointed at the begin- 
ning of the world as a memorial and a fore- 
shadowing, and a rule of life, and a positive 
religious institution, binding upon all mankind, 
was taken up by the Mosaic legislation and 
imposed on God’s people, the Israelites, with 
certain additions or developments which had not 
previously been declared to belong to it. Up 
to this time we have not had much in the way 
of detailed regulations as to the manner in which 
it was to be observed. The words of the original 
institution had given a command, but left it, to 
a great extent, to the conscience to determine 
how the command was to be obeyed. A consider- 
able change is effected by the legislation of Moses, 
by which an expansion of the original law is 
made, the expanded form being placed among the 


Ten Commandments. In Ex. xx. 8, II, we read, 
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“Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 
Six days shalt thou labour and do all thy work: 
but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God: in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy manservant nor 
thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger 
that is within thy gates: for in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in 
them is, and rested the seventh day: wherefore 
the Lord blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed 
it.” In Deut. v. 12-15 the form is even more 
expanded. “Keep the Sabbath day to sanctify 
it, as the Lord thy God has commanded thee.... 
And remember that thou wast a servant in the 
land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy God brought 
thee out thence through a mighty hand and a 
stretched out arm: therefore the Lord thy God 
commanded thee to keep the Sabbath day.” 

In these forms we find (1) that there is an 
acknowledgment that the law is no new law. 
“ Keep the Sabbath day to sanctify it, as the Lord 
thy God hath commanded thee” —a plain reference 
to the original Sabbath command. (2) That the 
subject of the commemoration or memorial is 
enlarged. It is no longer only God’s Rest after 
the creation, but also His deliverance of the 
children of Israel from Egypt. (3) That more 
specific instructions are given as to the manner in 
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which the Sabbath is to be kept. It is not only 
stated to be a day “sanctified,” but a direct com- 
mand is given that it is to be sanctified by giving 
up secular work on the part of all God’s people, 
and those connected with them, and even by their 
oxen, asses and cattle. Moreover, if we look on 
from the enacting words of the Fourth Command- 
ment to further regulations, and to the practice 
that arose under them, we find (4) that an appreci- 
able severity was added to the manner in which it 
was required that the Sabbath should be sanctified. 
Before the Mosaic legislation, as we see from the 
narrative of the manna, unnecessary journeying 
and unnecessary labour in gathering and pre- 
paring food were forbidden, but now both the 
letter of the law and the practice of the people 
go beyond this. In Ex. xxxi 13, 17, we read, 
“Verily my Sabbaths ye shall keep: for it is a 
sign between me and you throughout your genera- 
tions; that ye may know that I am the Lord that 
doth sanctify you. Ye shall keep the Sabbath 
therefore; for it is holy unto you: everyone that 
defileth it shall surely be put to death. ... Where- 
fore the children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath, 
to observe the Sabbath throughout their genera- 
tions, for a perpetual covenant. It is a sign 
between me and the children of Israel for ever: 


for in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
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and on the seventh day He rested and was 
refreshed.” And again in Ex. xxxv. 2, 3, “Six 
days shall work be done, but on the seventh day it 
shall be to you an holy day, a sabbath of rest to the 
Lord ; whosoever doeth work therein shall be put 
to death. Ye shall kindle no fire throughout your 
habitations upon the Sabbath day.” And this 
legislation bears its fruit in a way never to be 
forgotten by the Israelitish people—“ And while 
the children of Israel were in the wilderness they 
found a man that gathered sticks upon the 
Sabbath day. And they that found him gather- 
ing sticks, brought him unto Moses and Aaron, 
and unto all the congregation. And they put him 
in ward, because it was not declared what should 
be done to him. And the Lord said unto Moses, 
The man shall be surely put to death: all the 
congregation shall stone him with stones without 
the camp. And all the congregation brought him 
without the camp and stoned him with stones, 
and he died, as the Lord commanded Moses” 
(Numb. xv. 32-36). 

Thus we see that in the Mosaic dispensation 
the law of the Sabbath was (1) republished; (2) 
adapted to the Jews as a nation. And this 
adaptation consisted of an enlargement or in- 
tensification of the four ideas which we found 


involved in the original Sabbath. (qa) It was still 
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a day of thankful commemoration of God’s mercy 
in the creation of the world, and a sign of a 
covenant of love between God and man as such; 
but it was also a day of thankful commemoration 
of His mercy in delivering His chosen people from 
the land of Egypt, and a sign of a covenant of 
love between His chosen ones and Himself. 
(4) It was still a foreshadowing of the rest of God 
after His redeeming work, and of the rest laid up 
for man after toil; but, in addition, it would 
suggest to the Israelites, while still in the wilder- 
ness, the thought of the rest to which they were to 
attain when they should have escaped from “ that 
great and terrible wilderness wherein were fiery 
serpents, and scorpions, and drought, where there 
was no water” (Deut. viii. 15), and had entered 
into that promised land into which “the Lord 
their God was bringing them ” (ib. 7); “a land of 
brooks, of water, of fountains, and depths that 
spring out of valleys and hills; a land of wheat, 
and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pome- 
granates; a land of olive-oil and honey; a land 
wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness ; 
thou shalt not lack anything in it; a land whose 
stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest 
dig brass” (ib. 7-9); “a land which the Lord thy 
God careth for; the eyes of the Lord are always 


upon it from the beginning of the year even unto 
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the end of the year” (Deut. xi. 12). When they 
were now in possession of Canaan, what had been 
an anticipation would have been changed into a 
thankful commemoration of another blessing, 
another deliverance; and, in place of the now 
realised anticipation, the mind would have been 
turned onwards to yet another rest, the time of the 
Messiah, when “they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nation shall no more lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more (Isa. ii. 4); 
when “they shall come and sing in the height of 
Zion, and shall flow together to the goodness of 
the Lord, for wheat, and for wine, and for oil, and 
for the young of the flock and of the herd: and 
their souls shall be as a watered garden; and they 
shall not sorrow any more at all” (Jer. xxxi. 
12-14); and the days shall have come when, 
“saith the Lord, I will make a new covenant with 
the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah; 
not according to the covenant that I made with 
their fathers in the day that I took them by the 
hand to bring them out of the land of Egypt; 
which my covenant they brake, although I was an 
husband unto them, saith the Lord; but this shall 
be the covenant that I will make with the house 
of Israel: after those days, saith the Lord, I will 
put my law in their inward parts, and write it in 
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their hearts; and will be their God, and they shall 
be my people. And they shall teach no more 
every man his neighbour, and every man _ his 
brother, saying Know the Lord: for they shall all 
know me, from the least of them unto the greatest 
of them; saith the Lord; for I will forgive their 
iniquity, and I will remember their sin no more” 
(ib. 31-34). Though Joshua had given them 
rest (Heb. iv. 8) by leading them into Canaan, yet 
there “remaineth” another “rest” (ib. 9), when 
the kingdom of Heaven shall be set up on earth; 
and to this time the weekly observance of the 
Sabbath after the entrance into the rest of Canaan 
(Heb. iii. iv.) pointed. 

(c) In like manner the Rule of Life, enforced by 
the Sabbath, was made, as we have seen, more 
severe; and (d@), as a Religious Institution, the 
Sabbath was no longer only a means of enabling 
man to meditate upon God’s goodness, and hold- 
ing holy convocations (Lev. xiii. 3), and so keep- 
ing up the spirit of piety in the heart; but it also 
served as a mark of distinction, to separate the 
chosen people from the heathen round about 
them, who had forgotten the original Sabbatical 
command and fallen away into idolatry and 
misbelief. 
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CHAPTER. tit 
THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH 


Reformation and Adaptation of the Existing 
Jewish Sabbath 


FOLLOWING down the stream of the history of 
the chosen people, we find no authoritative change 
or commandment with regard to the observance 
of the Sabbath until we reach the time of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Nor was it to be expected 
For having been appointed by God Himself at 
the Creation and at the commencement of the 
Jewish Dispensation, it was not to be supposed 
that it would be touched by any authority less 
than that of God or of His servant Moses, with 
whom “He spake mouth to mouth, even 
apparently, and not in dark speeches” (Numb. 
xii. 8). Two diverse tendencies may be traced 
during this time, first a disposition to neglect the 
Sabbath, as, we learn from Ezek. xx. 13, was done 
throughout the wanderings in the wilderness when 
the people provoked God “to pour out His fury 
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upon them in the wilderness to consume them,” 
because “they greatly polluted the Sabbath;” 
and this sin continued after the entrance into 
Canaan, so that one cause of the Babylonish 
captivity was that the land might be desolate and 
enjoy her Sabbaths (2 Chron. xxxvi. 21), as had 
been threatened by Moses (Lev. xxvi. 34, 43). 
And next there was an opposite tendency to 
increase the mechanical severity of the observance 
of the day by traditions not found in or derived 
from God’s law, such as those which forbid even 
works of piety or charity on the Sabbath, or such 
an indifferent action as rubbing the grains out of 
an ear of corn and eating them (Matt. xii. 1-13 ; 
Luke vi. 1-12). 

The time was come for further legislation or 
instruction as to the Sabbath, and He who alone 
was capable of giving it was the Son of God, 
through whom the Father had created the world, 
and who was introducing a new dispensation 
superior to that of Moses. As the Son of God 
and the agent through whom the creative work 
was accomplished, He could deal with the law of 
the Sabbath introduced immediately after the 
Creation. As the prophet who published the law 
of the new Kingdom of God on earth, He could 
confirm or annul the regulations made by Moses 


for the temporary dispensation which He was 
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now superseding. He not only had, but He 
publicly claimed this power. “The Son of Man,” 
He said, “is Lord even of the Sabbath Day” 
(Matt. xii. 8; Mark ii. 28; Luke vi. 5), and in this 
character He refused to be bound by the conven- 
tional rules laid down by the Jewish authorities 
of the time for the observance of the day. 

We have next, therefore, to see what changes in 
the Sabbatical law (1) as imposed upon mankind; 
(2) as imposed upon the Jewish people, were 
made by the authority of Christ in respect to the 
four ideas that we have recognised as being 
contained in the Sabbath, Commemoration, Fore- 
shadowing, Rule of Life, Religious Institution. 

(1.) We should not expect any change to be 
made in the thankful commemoration of the 
mercy shown in the Creation; nor was any 
change made. The Christian Sabbath com- 
memorates the goodness of God as the Creator, 
no less than the Sabbath as it existed before 
Christianity. But we should expect a change 
in regard to the special Jewish commemoration— 
the commemoration of the deliverance of the 
children of Israel from the land of Egypt, and 
their entrance into the land of Canaan. The 
Church of God was no longer to be confined 
to one nation, but to become the Catholic Church, 


that is, a Church to which all nations of the 
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world might belong with equal right, and the 
Sabbath of the members of such a Church as that 
should be a commemoration of some act of God’s 
loving kindness which would be a source of 
thankfulness, not only to some, but to all. The 
thought of the blessing vouchsafed in the escape 
from Egypt into Canaan would naturally be 
swallowed up in the thought of a greater 
deliverance applying not only to God’s ancient 
people, but to all mankind, who potentially 
became His people by the breaking down of the 
barrier which had up to this time kept the Jews 
apart from the Gentiles. What would this 
deliverance be? It must be something typified 
by the deliverance from Egypt, but confined to 
no particular nation. Such a deliverance is found 
and found only in the redemption of man, 
wrought by our Lord Jesus Christ by the sacrifice 
of His life and His resurrection from the dead. 
By that redemption mankind was delivered from 
the slavery to sin and Satan, of which the 
Egyptian slavery was a type, and brought into a 
state of rest and joy (symbolised by the possession 
of the land of Canaan) arising from the conscious- 
ness of the adoption in Christ. 


1 «© As on the Jewish Sabbath they remembered the Creation, 
and their redemption from Egypt, so on the Lord’s Day they com- 
memorated the works of God, and their redemption from, sin, hell, 
and the grave. But the first reason was to yield to the second ; as 
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We should expect, therefore, that the Christian 
Sabbath would be a commemoration, as of the 
blessing of the Creation so also the blessing of the 
Redemption. But while our Lord Jesus Christ 
was still on earth this character of the Sabbath 
could not be exhibited, for the Redemption had 
not yet been wrought, and therefore there could 
be no commemoration of it; and moreover, the 
Rest of the Lord in the grave on the Seventh 
Day and His entrance on His kingly estate in 
heaven had yet to be accomplished. This 
character therefore had necessarily to be impressed 
on the Christian Sabbath after the Lord’s Resur- 
rection. Because it necessarily took place after 
the Resurrection, it was not the less done by the 
authority of the Son of Man, who had declared 
Himself the Lord of the Sabbath. We know that 
during the forty days that He remained on earth 
He “spoke to His Apostles of the things per- 
taining to the Kingdom of God” (Acts i. 3). 
One of these things could not have failed to be 
the new characteristics of the Christian Sabbath, 
and that this was the case we may gather from the 
history contained in the Book of the Acts of the 
Apostles, 


the light of a lesser star falls into the glories of the sun, and though 
it be there, yet it makes no show, because a bigger beauty fills up 
all the corners of the eyes and admiration.”—Jeremy Taylor, Rz/e 
of Conscience, Bk. ii., Rule vi. 51. 
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A necessary result of this new characteristic of 
the Sabbath was the change of the day on which 
it was to be observed from the seventh to the first 
day of the week. It was on the first day that 
Christ rose from the dead, and it was the power 
of His resurrection which showed that the work of 
Redemption was finished. . Necessarily, therefore, 
the Christian Sabbath, being a thankful com- 
memoration of the Redemptive work of the Son 
of God as well as of the divine work of Creation, 
passed over to the first day of the week, on which 
day it was made manifest that that redemptive 
work was accomplished—necessarily,and no doubt 
by the special injunction of the Lord to His 
Apostles. Accordingly we find throughout the 
Acts of the Apostles, and throughout the sub- 
sequent history, that it was the first day of the 
~ week that was the holy day for Christians as such. 
As long as the Christian Church was confined 
to members of the Jewish nation, it would be 
natural for its members to observe both the 
seventh day (just as Peter and John observed the 
Jewish hour of prayer, Acts iii. 1) and the first 
day. But as the Catholic character of the Church 
exhibited itself and Gentiles were gathered within 
its borders, the observance of the seventh day 
passed away, the commemoration of the deliver- 
ance by Christ having quite superseded the thought 
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of the deliverance by Moses, and the commemora- 
tion of the Creative work being still made by the 
observance of one day in seven, the special day on 
which it was to be observed having been altered 
by the authority of Him through whom the 
creative work was accomplished, and by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit who originally 
brooded over the face of the waters. 


The Argument of Dr. Richard Crakanthorp. 


The question whether the change of the day of 
observance from the seventh to the first of the 
week, proves that the Fourth Commandment 
stands on a different footing from the rest of 
the Ten Commandments, has been carefully 
argued by Dr. Richard Crakanthorp in his 
Answer to Archbishop Antonio de Dominis, and as 
his treatise has never been translated into English 
from the Latin in which it was written by him, 
his argument may not be well known, and I there- 
fore quote it at some length: “Are any of the 
Precepts of the Decalogue,” he says, “only posi- 
tive and temporary in their character, so that we 
may cease to observe them if we please? Christ 
teaches otherwise, who reduces the whole Deca- 
logue to two great commandments, ‘“ Thou shalt 


love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and all 
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thy soul.” This is the first commandment, and 
the second is like unto it, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” On these two command- 
ments hang all the law.’ In the Fourth Com- 
mandment, indeed, on the Sabbath, there is a part 
which belongs to the substance of the Command- 
ment and a part to circumstance—a part which is 
of natural and perpetual obligation, a part which 
is ceremonial and temporary. Of the first sort 
are, I. The public worship of God and the exercise 
of religion; 2. The consecration of one day to the 
public worship of God. Both of these belong to 
that law which is natural and eternal and abso- 
lutely binds all men. To them is added what 
would be more properly termed a circumstance 
in the commandment than actually a command- 
ment. This is a temporary thing and changeable. 
It is the determination of the special day on which 
the public worship is to be offered to God. Now 
this depends, and always has depended, not on the 
will of any man, nor on the will of the people, nor 
even on the disposition of the Church, but on the 
will of God. It was He who fixed the day on 
which He wills and willed to be worshipped both 
before the Law, and under the Law, and after the 
Law in the Gospel times. It was He who at the 
beginning of the world, by example and by injunc- 


tion, appointed the seventh day for this purpose, 
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until He should Himself appoint another day. 
‘God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it’ 
(Gen. ii. 3), that is, He separated it from profane 
uses, and set it apart for His own worship. He 
again specially appointed the same day for the 
Jews by Moses, to be a reminder to them both 
of the Creation of the world, which was finished 
on that day, and of their deliverance from Egypt, 
which took place and was completed on that day. 
It was He, too, that abrogated the observance of 
that particular day under the Gospel at the same 
time that He brought to their conclusion those 
other ceremonies which were a shadow of the 
Christ that should come. But as the Decalogue 
commands one day out of seven to be consecrated 
to the divine service, God Himself, by the Apostles, 
determined that it should be the first day of the 
week, in memory of the Resurrection, in the place 
of the seventh day, which was the Jews’ Sabbath. 
This day He sanctified and established, not only 
by the Resurrection of Christ (Matt. xxviii. 1), the 
ordination of the Apostles (John xx. 19), and the 
example of the Apostles (Rev. i. 10). but by His 
own authority ; for the Apostle gives orders by the 
Holy Spirit that congregations for public worship 
should be held on the day which S. John calls the 
Lord’s Day—‘ As I have given orders to other 


Churches, so do ye, upon the first day of the week 
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let every one of you lay by him in store, &c. 
This the Apostle ordained by the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost, and that not in one only, but in 
many Churches; and from that ordinance or 
appointment of the first or Lord’s Day (which 
was really the act of God, though made known 
through the Apostles), Justin Martyr testifies 
that congregations were commonly held, and 
collections were wont to be made on that day 
in the early Church. The essence or substance 
of the Fourth Commandment (or to use Aquinas’s 
expression, the Commandment z¢se/f) is that 
whatever day is lawfully appointed for the ser- 
vice of God is to be religiously observed. The 
circumstance of the Commandment is that this 
or that day in particular is to be observed. But 
when once a day has been fixed by God, though 
it may in itself be changeable, yet it cannot be 
changed by any authority less than God’s; for 
no power can loose which is less than that which 
has bound. Put aside the circumstance, and take 
only the Commandment, and you will see that the 
Fourth Commandment of the Decalogue belongs 
to natural and eternal law which is absolutely 
binding on all as much as any other of the Com- 
mandments” (Defensio Ecclesie Anglicane, Cap. 
LXVIII., Oxford, 1847). 

The fact that the Sabbath is a day of remem- 
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brance of God’s mercies and that the deliverance 
wrought by Christ was greater and more far- 
reaching than the deliverance wrought by Moses, 
made the change from the seventh to the first 
day a necessity. The Sabbath was not thereby 
abolished, but spiritualised. 

(2.) To the Jew, as we have seen, the Sabbath 
foreshadowed the establishment on earth of God’s 
Kingdom of Peace introduced by the Messiah. 
The Christian has entered into that rest. Peace 
on earth, goodwill to man was proclaimed by 
Angels on the Saviour’s birth, and His peaceful 
Kingdom was instituted on the day of Pentecost, 
when the Holy Spirit came down from heaven and 
welded the followers of Christ into a body which 
was to become conterminous with the world. To 
the Christian there is a further Rest foreshadowed 
by the Sabbath. For just as the enjoyment of the 
Land of Canaan did not satisfy the longing for 
peace and rest which had filled the heart of the 
wanderers in the wilderness, so neither is the peace 
and rest to be found in Christianity adequate for 
our requirements and craving. Peace on earth has 
been proclaimed, but God has permitted the sins 
of man to thwart His merciful purpose, and no 
sufficient peace is found on earth. The Church, 
which is the Kingdom of Christ, is still the Church 
Militant, and while there is warfare there is not 
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full peace. To us, therefore, subjects of the 
Church Militant, the rest foreshadowed by the 
Sabbath is the Rest of the Church in Paradise. 
The rest to be found in the Church of Christ is 
analogous to the holiness which is in like manner 
to be found in it. The Church on earth contains 
both good and bad, wheat and tares (Matt. 
xiii. 30), wheat and chaff (ib. iii. 12), fish of every 
kind (ib. xiii. 47), some with the wedding garment 
and some not (ib. xxii. 11). But as soon as men 
pass from this life to the next, the tares are 
gathered in bundles to be burned, the chaff is 
driven away, the bad fish are no longer mixed 
with the good, those who are without the wedding 
garment are cast into outer darkness—only the 
good remain, and only now the holiness of the 
Church in respect to all its members commences. 
Up to this time only those that had been effica- 
ciously called, justified, and sanctified were truly 
holy, and after this time none but such as had 
been efficaciously called, justified, and sanctified 
belong to the Church, and therefore the Church 
is now for the first time perfectly holy. So with 
respect to the peace and rest. If all members of 
the Church were truly sanctified Christians, the 
promised peace and rest would exist on earth; but 
seeing that the tares and wheat are not yet separ- 


ated, this peace which would be the result of 
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holiness (Eph. iv. 3) is not to be had here. We 
must wait for the full holiness of the Church 
before we can attain to full peace (1 John i. 7). 
And, therefore, it is to the future Church that we 
have to‘look for the promised rest which is so 
incompletely attained here. As God’s people in 
the wilderness looked forward longingly for the 
rest of Canaan, and after they had attained that 
blessing, to the further rest of the Messiah’s King- 
dom on earth, so we, being in enjoyment of the 
blessings of that kingdom, still look onward to 
another and more perfect rest when the Church 
Militant shall have become the Church in Paradise, 
or the Church triumphant ; and each of these rests 
was and is foreshadowed in its time by the weekly 
rest of the Sabbath. 

We may reverently add that as the Sabbath in 
its original form commemorated the Divine rest 
after the Creation and foreshadowed the rest of 
Christ, when having finished the work of Redemp- 
tion He sat down at the right hand of God, so the 
Sabbath in its Christian form foreshadows that 
still future estate of Christ when His function of 
Intercessor shall have ceased, and He snall have 
delivered up His Mediatorial Kingdom, too, to 
His Father (1 Cor. xv. 24), when “the kingdoms 
of this world are become the kingdom of the Lord 
and of His Christ, and He shall reign for ever and 
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ever ”—“not only,” says Bishop Pearson, “to the 
modificated eternity of His Mediatorship so long 
as there shall be need of its royal power to subdue 
the enemies of God’s elect, but also to the com- 
plete eternity of the duration of His humanity, 
which, for the future, is co-eternal to His Divinity.” 
(Art. vi. Exp. of the Creed.) 

(3.) The most apparent change made in regard 
to the Sabbath by our Lord Jesus Christ in His 
character of Lord of the Sabbath, was in its ob- 
servance as a Rule of Life. This change would 
have consisted in the following particulars :— 

1. All the regulations framed by Pharisaic 
rigour and subtlety were abolished. 

2. The regulations laid down or recognised by 
the Mosaic legislator were spiritualised. 

3. The guiding principle was laid down with 
especial reference to the Sabbath, that positive 
commands were to give way when they came into 
conflict with moral requirements. 

It is not necessary here to enumerate all the 
petty but stringent rules with which Jewish 
tradition, since the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
had encumbered the observance of God’s law of 
the Sabbath. They were similar in character to 
the Scholastic questions and answers by which 
morality was stifled under the plea, and often with 
the purpose of, adding to its perfection by exhibit- 
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ing it in all its details and in all its bearings. It 
will be enough to name the prohibitions that had 
been introduced of healing the sick on the Sabbath 
Day, and of gathering and rubbing ears of corn 
together for the purpose of eating the grains on 
the Sabbath Day. 

These are but instances of the numerous other 
rigorisms, such as the rule followed by the school 
of Dositheus, that whatever dress, place, or posi- 
tion a man happened to be in when the Sabbath 
began, he must keep, without change or motion, 
till it was over; so that if he were sitting he 
must sit all day, and if lying down he must lie 
down all day. This was supposed to be the 
interpretation of the command, “ Abide ye every 
man in his place; let no man go out of his 
place on the seventh day.” Another rabbinical 
explanation of the command was that every 
man’s “place” was the space of two thousand 
cubits round him, and, therefore, if he did not 
pass out of that area, he was not to be regarded 
to have moved out of his place. Similarly, they 
distinguished between burdens that might or 
might not be borne. If a pair of shoes had 
nails in them they were a burden and must not 
be lifted up, but if they had not nails they might 
properly be carried; and if a weight was rested 
on both shoulders it was no burden, but if on 
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one shoulder it was. The Essenes would not 
move any vessel on the Sabbath. 

Such excrescences and puerilities as these our 
Lord indignantly swept away, and, so far, left 
the law of the Sabbath as it took shape under 
the Mosaic legislation. 

But the exercise of His Lordship did not cease 
here; He was the Great Prophet who had come 
to republish the truths of natural religion and 
to reveal new truth. In doing this He modified 
the Jewish law, abolishing part, fulfilling a part, 
and spiritualising the whole. How did He deal 
with the law of the Sabbath, not as imposed on 
mankind at the beginning, but as imposed on 
the Israelitish nation in the time of Moses? 
Did He abolish it? No. Did He fulfil it? In 
so far as He rested on the Great Sabbath which 
preceded the morning of the Resurrection, and 
in so far as He entered on His peaceful function 
as King after the anguish of Gethsemane and 
of the Cross, He did. But what we are speci- 
ally concerned with at present is that He 
spiritualised it. Not only in respect to the 
Sabbath, but on all points He superseded the 
external ordinance, by the internal law, not in 
all cases destroying the ordinance but giving it 
a spiritual meaning which it had not before. 


Outward acts no longer constituted holiness, but 
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it was the spirit in which these acts were per- 
formed which made the agent holy or caused 
his acts to have the quality of holiness. The 
tendency of the Saviour’s teaching on morals 
was throughout to substitute principles for rules, 
and so place the conscience in a position of 
judge to decide whether God’s law had been ful- 
filled in the spirit even when there was no doubt 
that it had been carried out in the letter. The 
law of the Sabbath commanded that the seventh 
day should be sanctified and that no secular 
labour should be performed on it. This regula- 
tion was interpreted by Mosaic legislature and 
practice so severely that, as we have seen, the 
preparation of food and the gathering of sticks 
were forbidden on it on pain of death. The 
Mosaic interpretation was softened by Christ. 
The injunctions of Moses are not formally abro- 
gated, nor was the sanctity of the Sabbath 
diminished by one jot or tittle, but a more 
spiritual manner of sanctifying the day than that 
which takes the form of refusing to perform the 
external act is found. If, however, the Christian 
form of observance is in that respect less severe 
than the Jewish, in other respects it is even 
more stringent, for it binds not only the act but 
the intention, and, as we shall see hereafter, it 


covers a far wider ground, not being confined to 
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this and that specified thing, but affecting the 
whole of the conduct. As Lord of the Sabbath, 
Christ did not touch the original Rule of Life 
as given at the beginning of the world, and He 
only so far modified the form that it had taken 
for the Jewish people as to make it more in- 
stinct with spiritual force if less dependent upon 
external acts and external sanction. 

The spiritualisation of the Sabbath was the 
more emphasised by our Lord having selected 
the Sabbatical law as the instance by which to 
exhibit the inferiority of positive to moral pre- 
cepts. A positive precept is that which is only 
binding upon us because it is ordained by legi- 
timate authority; a moral precept has a binding 
force of its own nature, and is not obligatory 
because it is commanded, but it is commanded 
because it is obligatory. When these two obliga- 
tions—that of the moral precept, and that of the 
positive precept—clash, so that both cannot be 
observed, the positive precept has to give way 
to the moral. Now in defending His disciples 
against the charge of wrong-doing in plucking 
the ears of corn on the Sabbath day, our Lord 
uses two arguments drawn from Scripture: 
“Have ye not read what David did, when he 
was an hungered, and they that were with him ; 
how he entered into the house of God, and did 
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eat the shewbread, which was not lawful for him 
to eat, neither for them which were with him 
but only for the priests?” (Matt. xii. 3, 4). It 
is true that this act of David was done on the 
Sabbath day, for we find that the shewbread had 
just been changed, and the change took place on 
that day. But the force of the argument does 
not rest on that circumstance. The argument is 
that David had transgressed a positive precept, 
and had, with the priest’s consent, taken away 
and eaten holy bread, which according to the 
law might not be taken out of the holy place, 
and might be eaten by none but the priest. 
And yet David and his companions were not 
guilty of wrong doing. Why? Because the 
precept forbidding the consumption of the bread 
by any but the priests in the holy place was only 
positive, whereas the obligation of preserving 
their lives was moral. Our Lord’s second argu- 
ment from Scripture is, “Have ye not read in 
the law, how that on the Sabbath days the 
priests in the temple profane the Sabbath, and 
are blameless?” (Matt. xii. 5). The obligation 
of the priests to fulfil their functions in the 
temple was moral, for the whole constitution 
under the law would have perished had they 
not done so, but the obligation to rest in a way 
that would prevent their fulfilling their function, 
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though an obligation, was yet only positive; 
consequently it had to yield to the obligation 
which was therefore higher because it was moral. 
These two arguments are made to lead up to 
the principle, “I will have mercy and not sacri- 
fice,’ implying that God’s own positive rules 
might be dispensed with, if the higher principle 
of mercy or charity required it. The fact of our 
Lord having taught this lesson in special con- 
nection with an over-strained observance of the 
Sabbatical rest indicates plainly that His will 
was to moralise and SEE SE the existing 
Sabbath rules.? 

4. As a positive institution for the advance- 
ment of religion no essential alteration was made 
in the Sabbath by our Lord’s authority. Still, 
one day in seven was by the mere will of God 
fixed for the observance of religious duties. But 
the subjects of meditation and thankfulness hav- 


1 «When two laws are in conflict and contest, and call for an 
impossible obedience, one must yield to the other; but that which 
must yield is not moral and eternal. The observation of the 
Sabbath and doing acts of charity did often interfere in the actions 
and occurrences of our blessed Saviour’s life ; but the Sabbath was 
always made to yield to charity. Thus sacrifice and mercy, the out- 
ward work and the inward, the letter and the spirit, do often make 
contrary pretensions ; but sacrifice and the outward work and the 
letter are to yield and comply, and therefore are but the expression 
or instance or signification of a moral duty, but of themselves have 
no morality. This holds in all instances, and hath no exception.”’ 
—Jeremy Taylor, Rule of Conscience, Bk. II., Ch. ii., Rule vii. 96. 
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ing been enlarged and multiplied and a more 
Spiritual character having been impressed upon 
the day, a certain change in the institution was 
effected. A day spent in thankful memory of 
the Resurrection of Christ and of the comple- 
tion of His Redemptive work on earth, with 
living principles for the guidance of conduct 
substituted for hard and dry rules, was less 
sombre and more joyous than the day which 
commemorated only the creation of man, and 
the deliverance of the Israelites from slavery, 
and which demanded acts regulated to a nicety 
in their outward form by an unbending law. 
But the institution remained, if the manner in 
which it was to be observed was to a certain 
degree modified. Before Christ’s coming the 
object of the institution was rest and sanctifica- 
tion, and sanctification involved holding holy 
convocations (Lev. xxiii. 3), meetings in the 
synagogue as soon as the synagogue worship 
had been introduced, and instruction in the law 
of righteousness (2 Kings iv. 23). After that 
time its objects were still rest and sanctification, 
and sanctification implied, as before, gatherings 
for the public worship of God in His Church, 
and instruction by teaching and preaching. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH, OR LORD’S DAY—IS IT 
OF DIVINE OR ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTION P 


Bishop Taylor's Argument 


IT is argued by Bishop Jeremy Taylor that the 
Sabbath was altogether abrogated and that the 
Lord’s Day is a new institution resting upon the 
authority of the Apostolic Church, and not on the 
divine law of the Sabbath. He rests his argument 
first on the fact that in the early days of Chris- 
tianity the Sabbath was observed by Christians 
as well as the Lord’s Day, and next on the words 
in Col. ii, 16, 17. “The Lord’s Day,” he says, 
“did not succeed in the place of the Sabbath; 
but the Sabbath was wholly abrogated, and the 
Lord’s Day was merely of ecclesiastical institu- 
tion. It was not introduced by virtue of the 
Fourth Commandment, because they (the early 
Christians) for nearly three hundred years to- 


gether, kept that day which was in that Com- 
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mandment.” ... “The Jewish Sabbath being 
abrogated, the Christian liberty, like the sun 
after the dispersion of the clouds, appeared in its 
full splendour; and then the division of days 
ceased, and one day was not more holy than 
another.” ... “But now that we are under no 
divine law or Apostolic canon concerning the 
Lord’s Day, we may with the more safety 
inquire the religion with which it was accidentally 
invested.” . . . “The Lord’s Day being set apart 
by the Church for religion ought to be so 
employed as the laws of the Church enjoin and 
no otherwise” (Rule of Conscience, Bk. ii. Ch. 11, 
rule vi.). And again, “That we are free from the 
observation of the Sabbath, St Paul expressly 
affirms; adding the reason ‘ Feasts, new moons, 
and Sabbath Days, and meat and drink are but 
the shadow of things to come; but the body is of 
Christ’” (Col. ii. 16, 17); and he goes on to 
explain that by “the shadow” St Paul meant “a 
religion consisting but in Ritual and external 
solemnities,’ while by “the body” was signified 
“that durable, permanent, true and substantial 
religion which is fit for all men and to abide for 
all ages” (/0.) 

A very serious question is here raised, and 
raised by one whose authority is not to be 
slighted, a learned and pious Bishop of the 
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Church. If his conclusion be true, namely, that 
the Lord’s Day is only a festival of ecclesiastical 
institution, resting not on divine but human 
sanction, very grave consequences follow from it. 
We must therefore examine the force of the 
argument on which he bases that conclusion. 
That the early Christians did observe the 
Jewish Sabbath or seventh day as well as the 
Lord’s Day, we may freely grant. In the Epistle 
to the Magnesians, by Ignatius the Martyr, as 
interpolated in the fourth century, we read, “ Let 
us not go on keeping the Sabbath in the 
Jewish fashion and rejoicing in idleness, ‘For he 
that will not work neither let him eat,’ for ‘in the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread’ say 
the divine words, but let all of you keep the 
Sabbath in a spiritual manner, rejoicing in medita- 
tion on the law, not in ease of body, admiring the 
creative works of God, not eating yesterday’s food 
and drinking warmed-up drinks, and taking walks 
of measured length and amusing yourselves with 
dancing and clappings which have no meaning. 
And after having observed the Sabbath let every 
one that loves Christ keep the Lord’s Day, the 
day that commemorates his resurrection, the queen 
and chief of all days” (Ch. ix. p. 757, Ed. Light- 
foot). Here then is evidence of two days being 


observed—the seventh day and the first day. The 
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Apostolic Constitutions, whose date is the end 
of the third or the beginning of the fourth 
century, say, “On the day of the Sabbath and on 
the Lord’s Day, on which the Lord rose, be the 
more diligent to meet to praise God who made all 
things by Jesus Christ, and sent Him to us and 
allowed Him to suffer and raised Him from the 
dead ” (Lib. ii. c. lix.). “Every Sabbath except 
Easter Eve, and every Lord’s Day hold services 
and rejoice” (v. xix.). “Keep the Sabbath and 
the Lord’s Day as festivals, because one is a 
memorial of the creation and the other of the 
resurrection. One Sabbath only in the year is to 
be kept as a fast, not as a festival, namely, that on 
which our Lord lay in the grave” (vii. xxiii.). 
“We Peter and Paul ordain that slaves shall work 
for five days, but that they are to rest on the 
Sabbath and on the Lord’s Day in the Church for 
the sake of instruction in righteousness—on the 
Sabbath about the Creation, on the Lord’s Day 
about the resurrection” (viii. xxxiii.), These 
regulations, by whomsoever written, probably 
embody the practice of the Eastern Church in the 
early centuries, where we find the two days 
considered and spoken of as sister days, on which 
like services were held, consisting of Psalmody, 
reading of Holy Scripture, prayer, sermon, and 


communion ; insomuch that it was ordered by the 
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Council of Laodicea, A.D. about 350, that in Lent 
the Communion should be administered on no 
other day than the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day 
(Canon xlix.), and the same Council felt it neces- 
sary to warn Christians “that they must not 
be Jews and rest on the Sabbath, but work on 
that day, and that they were to prefer the Lord’s 
Day to it, and, if they could, rest upon it as 
Christians” (Can. xxix.). 

From the above extracts, which might be 
multiplied, it appears to have been undoubtedly 
the case that in early times the seventh day as 
well as the first day was observed as a holy day; 
in the East it was kept as a festival, in the West, 
after a time, as a fast. It also appears that by 
the time of the Council of Laodicea a danger was 
apprehended that men should not understand 
how superior the Lord’s Day was to the Mosaic 
Sabbath. 

But the consequence drawn from this admitted 
fact, namely, the inference that the Sabbath came 
to an end when the seventh day ceased to be 
observed in the Christian Church, and that the 
Lord’s Day was an ecclesiastical festival un- 
connected with the Sabbath, does not follow. If 
we note the action of the first Christians in respect 
to Jewish practices and prejudices we shall see 
how very tender their dealing with them was. 
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Let us take as an example the decrees of the first 
Christian Council, the Council of Jerusalem, which 
were “that ye abstain from meats offered to idols 
and from blood, and from things strangled, and 
from fornication.” Of these four commands, two, 
if not three, were made for the purpose of not 
offending the Jewish believers or hurting their 
feelings. The rule against eating things strangled 
and refraining from blood was not intended to be 
of permanent obligation. But the laws of Moses 
might still be regarded by Jewish believers as 
binding upon themselves, provided that they did 
not put their trust for justification in the observ- 
ance of those laws. Consequently the Jewish 
believers were permitted and encouraged still to 
refrain from things strangled and from blood, and 
more than that, their Gentile fellow-believers were 
ordered to practise the same restrictions in 
order that they might not give offence to their 
brethren. The same principle held good here. 
The Sabbath was spiritualised and transferred in 
its Christian form to the Lord’s Day, but yet the 
same gentleness to the Jews as had been ex- 
hibited by the Council of Jerusalem was again 
manifested, the Jewish believer might yet keep 
the Jewish Sabbath, provided he did not try 
thereby to justify himself in God’s sight; and his 
Gentile co-religionist observed it likewise that he 
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might not separate himself from his brethren—a 
matter far more important than that of a meal. 
By degrees, as Gentile believers became more 
numerous than Jewish Christians, the reason for 
the observance ceased, and a danger arose lest a 
generation which did not know the cause of the 
practice might misunderstand and misinterpret it. 
And when the time had come, the Christian 
Church allowed the special observance of the 
seventh day to fall into desuetude, just as the 
injunction to abstain from things strangled and 
from blood fell into desuetude, and as the Love- 
feasts, though a practice of Apostolic days and 
sanctioned by Apostolic approval, were given 
up. 

The charitable and tender respect paid to the 
Sabbath of the seventh day does not therefore 
prove that the Lord’s Day is not the Sabbath 
appointed for Christians. Nor is the other 
argument of Bishop Taylor more cogent. St 
Paul says, “Let no man therefore judge you in 
meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holy day, or 
of the new moon, or of the Sabbath day, which 
are a shadow of things to come; but the body is of 
Christ” (Col. ii. 16). The words imply that 
distinction of meats and drinks and the ob- 
servances of the Jewish festivals and the Jewish 


Sabbath were matters which, to the Christian, 
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were in themselves indifferent. The Apostle had 
taught the same lesson in the Epistles to the 
Romans and the Corinthians, “ One believeth that 
he may eat all things; another, who is weak, 
eateth herbs. Let not him that eateth despise 
him that eateth not; and let not him which 
eateth not judge him that eateth.... One man 
esteemeth one day above another: another 
esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind. He that 
regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Lord ; 
and he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord 
he doth not regard it. He that eateth, eateth 
to the Lord, for he giveth God thanks; and he 
that eateth not, to the Lord he eateth not, and 
giveth God thanks ” (Rom. xiv. 2-6). And to the 
Corinthians, “ But meat commendeth us not to 
God: for neither, if we eat, are we the better, 
neither, if we eat not, are we the worse” (1 Cor. 
viii. 8). Among these things that are in them- 
selves indifferent St Paul ranges the observance 
of the Jewish Sabbath. And the rule which 
he lays down with regard to these indifferent 
things is the rule of charity. One brother was 
not to judge another in respect to their observance 
or non-observance, but each was to be satisfied in 
his own mind. If, indeed, Christians fell back 


from their Christian standpoint and put their trust 
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in these Jewish observances, then they had to be 
sharply reproved like the Galatians who turned 
again to the weak and beggarly elements and 
desired again to be in bondage to them, observing 
days and months and times and years (Gal. iv. 10). 
These “foolish Galatians” were so “bewitched” 
(Gal. iii. 1) as to observe the seventh day Sabbath 
and the other festival of the Jews as a sign of their 
trusting in Judaism for salvation instead of Christ, 
and therefore such observance was no longer to 
them an indifferent matter but a formal sin. With 
the other converts of St Paul, in Rome and Corinth 
and Colossae, this danger did not exist, and there- 
fore they were allowed to observe or not to 
observe these practices as they pleased, always 
provided that they acted upon the principle of 
charity. This principle of charity would not 
permit a Christian so to use his liberty as to eat 
meats offered in sacrifice to an idol, if his eat- 
ing would offend his brother’s: scruples (1 Cor. 
X. 25-33; Rom. xiv. 13-23). Nor would it allow 
the observance of the Jewish Sabbath and other 
rites, if it led a brother to trust in such observances 
(Gal. ii. 13). Nor would it permit the condemna- 
tion of such observances, if such condemnation 
hurt the feelings of a brother who was not likely 
to be led astray into Judaism. 


St Paul’s own example illustrates the principle 
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in question. He circumcised Timothy so as not 
to offend the Jewish converts (Acts xvi. 3), but 
when he found that circumcision was insisted 
upon as a necessity, he refused to circumcise Titus 
(Gal. ii. 3); and when Peter by refusing to eat 
with Gentiles led the Jewish Christians to believe 
that Jewish rules of life were still necessary, “ Paul 
withstood him to the face, because he was to be 
blamed ” (Gal. ii. 11-21). 

St Paul’s statement, therefore, that the observ- 
ance of the /ewzsk Sabbath was a matter of 
indifference to the Christian, is exactly what we 
should have expected, and from his own conduct, 
under similar circumstances, we can infer what his 
advice would be here, namely, If thy observance 
of the Jewish Sabbath leads either thyself or thy 
brother to believe that righteousness comes by 
law, observe it not. Ifmno such dangers exist, and 
it is in accordance with thine own conscience or is 
likely to comfort the heart of thy Jewish brethren, 
observe it. No argument can be derived from his 
words in respect to the obligation of the Christian 
Sabbath, to which they do not in any way refer. 
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WE have then arrived at this point. There is a 
Sabbatical law instituted by God Himself at the 
beginning of the world and binding on all men 
who are conscious of His revelation. The 
Sabbath thus made binding was a Commemora- 
tion, a Foreshadowing, a Rule of Life and a 
Religious Institution. At a particular time in 
the world’s history this law was added to and 
developed, and in this enlarged and more stringent 
form was made binding upon a certain nation, the 
nation of the Jews, whom God had selected as His 
own people. The Sabbath now commemorated 
not only the creation as heretofore, but the 
deliverance of the nation in question from slavery. 
It foreshadowed not only what the original 
Sabbath foreshadowed, but also a rest which 
was to be enjoyed by the nation of the Jews, 
first in the land of Canaan, then in the time of 
the Messiah. Its Rule of Life was more severe 


as it specified some details of conduct that were 
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not to be allowed to the Jews, which had not 
before been distinctly mentioned. As a Religious 
Institution it served the same ends as before, and 
in addition fulfilled some purposes, the benefits of 
which were confined to the Israelites. Later still 
in the history of the world that nation ceased to 
exist as God’s peculiar people, their place in this 
relation being taken by the Christian Church. 
With their extinction as God’s peculiar people, 
those specific Sabbatical commemorations, fore- 
shadowings, regulations and institutions which 
belonged to them as a nation, underwent a change 
from the literal to the spiritual. The original law 
of the Sabbath was and is still binding upon all 
mankind, and the law of the Sabbath contained in 
the Mosaic dispensation was and is still binding 
upon the Christian Church which has succeeded to 
the place of the Jewish Church, but that law has 
now to be interpreted spiritually instead of 
literally: it is no longer a hard rule of specific 
actions, but a living principle of conduct enthroned 
in the heart. 
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THE LAW OF MARRIAGE AS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
_ THE LAW OF THE SABBATH 


THE time has now come to consider this analogy 
between the law of the Sabbath and the law of 
marriage, which were the first two laws laid upon 
mankind (Gen. ii. 2, 3 and 24). 

The intention of the original law of marriage 
was that one man should marry one woman, and 
that they should live together to the end of their 
lives (Cp. Matt. xix. 3-9; Mark x. 5-9). But men 
were too weak to bear the severity of this law. 
Polygamy became the rule in the Patriarchal 
Church and was permitted under the Mosaic 
dispensation. More than that, divorce was 
made easy for the Israelites: “When a man hath 
taken a wife, and married her, and it come to pass 
that she find no favour in his eyes, because he 
hath found some uncleanness in her; then let him 
write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her 
hand, and send her out of his house. And when 
she is departed out of his house, she may go and 
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be another man’s wife” (Deut. xxiv. 1, 2). By 
the Mosaic legislation therefore the original law 
of marriage was relaxed, just as the original law 
of the Sabbath was made more severe. Our Lord 
had to deal with both these cases, and it is most 
instructive to see how He dealt with them. In 
both cases He took away the addition or subtrac- 
tion or modification made by Moses, in both cases 
He recalled the original law, and in both cases He 
gave a more spiritual force to that original law. 
Moses had permitted divorce “for every cause,” 
that is, for comparatively slight causes the greater 
Prophet permits it only for one cause, the wife’s 
adultery (Matt. v. 32). Nor is He content with 
giving His injunction, and there leaving it. He 
formally appeals to the original law as justifying 
His command: “ And He answered and said unto 
them, Have ye not read, that He which made 
them at the beginning made them male and 
female, and said, For this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife: 
and they twain shall be one flesh? Wherefore 
they are no more twain, but one flesh. What 
therefore God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder” (Matt. xix. 4-6); and when the 
question was asked Him, How could that thing 
be, He explains that the Mosaic rule was a 


concessum propter duritiem cordis: “ They say unto 
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Him, Why did Moses then command to give a 
writing of divorcement, and to put her away? 
He saith unto them, Moses because of the hard- 
ness of your hearts suffered you to put away your 
wives: but from the beginning it was not so” 
(Jo. 7, 8). Here then were two laws originally 
imposed at the Creation. At the time of the 
Mosaic legislation they took upon themselves a 
modified form—one more severe, the other more 
lax—for the special nation for which Moses was 
legislating. When our Lord introduced His dis- 
pensation, which was not to be confined to any 
one nation, the special form which the original 
laws had taken for the Israelites was abrogated by 
Him and the original laws were restored, a more 
Spiritual interpretation of them being placed 
upon them (see Eph. v. 31 and Luke vi. 9) than 
even originally they had borne. 
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WE have now to consider how the Christian 
Sabbath ought to be observed. And first, as a 
guide to ourselves, we will try to recall the man- 
ner in which it was observed by the first Chris- 
tians, so far as we are able to picture it to 
ourselves. 

From Holy Scripture we learn that on the first 
day of the week it was customary for the disciples 
to meet for public worship, preaching, and break- 
ing bread (Acts xx. 7), and that on that day, no 
doubt on the occasion of their meeting for public 
worship, they laid by in store or made collections 
for their poorer brethren (1 Cor. xvi. 2). St John 
designates the day as the Lord’s Day, and indi- 
cates that it was a day for spiritual meditation 
(Rev. i. 10). By the time that St John wrote it 
was already well known by the title, “The Lord’s 
Day.” Very shortly after the death of St John, 
we find from Pliny’s letter to Trajan, about 
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A.D. 103, that “it was the custom for Christians 
to meet and sing a hymn together to Christ as 
their God, and to bind themselves with an oath, 
not that they would do anything wicked, but that 
they would not commit theft, or robbery, or adul- 
tery, nor betray trust, nor refuse to give back any- 
thing left in their charge when it was asked for ; 
and after this it was their custom to break up, and 
then to return again for a common meal of an 
innocent character” (Lib. ix. Ep. 96). Hence we 
see that according to Pliny’s information it was 
the practice for Christians at the beginning of the 
second century to hold two assemblies on the 
Lord’s Day; one for prayer and praise and ex- 
hortation, the other for the celebration of the 
Love-feast, of which we shall have more to say 
presently. St Ignatius, A.D. 110, urges the 
Magnesians “not to go on Sabbatising (ze. keep- 
ing the Sabbath like the Jews), but to live agree- 
ably to the Lord’s Day, which, through Him and 
His death, is the resurrection day of our life” 
(Ep. ad Magn. ix.). And in like manner Clement 
of Alexandria, A.D. 150, says that “he makes the 
day the Lord’s Day, who observes the command 
in the Gospel and casts aside all bad thoughts and 
lays hold of the true knowledge and glorifies God 
for the resurrection of the Lord” (Szvom. vii.). 


These two writers dwell, it will be seen, more on 
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the manner in which the day should be observed 
in private, namely, by putting aside evil thoughts 
and meditating on the resurrection of Christ. 
Justin Martyr, A.D. 150, gives us more informa- 
tion as to the public services on the Lord’s Day: 
“On the day called Sunday a meeting is held 
of all that live either in the city or in the country, 
and a part of the records of the Apostles or the 
writings of the Prophets is read; then the reader 
stops and the president makes an address, urging 
the people to imitate the good things they have 
heard; then we all stand up and pray in common, 
and at the end of.the prayers bread is brought, 
and wine and water, and the president offers 
prayers and thanksgivings with all his power, 
and the people respond, ‘Amen!’ and the ele- 
ments over which the thanksgiving has been made 
are administered to and received by every one, 
and are sent by the deacons to those who are not 
present” (Apol. i. p. 83, 1742). He goes on to 
give the reason for meeting on Sunday ; “ We hold 
our meeting on Sunday because it is the first day, 
on which God made the world, having put to 
flight darkness and chaos, and on which, also, 
Jesus Christ our Saviour rose from the dead” 
(Jd. i. 84). It is unfortunate that a book written 
by Melito, Bishop of Sardis, A.D. 170, mentioned 
by Eusebius (iv. 26), is lost, but from the above 
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passages, supplemented by one or two which 
I shall presently quote, we may gain a fair 
picture of the Lord’s Day as it was observed by 
the Christians of the first three centuries. 

First, with respect to the Apostles themselves 
and their contemporaries and countrymen. The 
little company of our Lord’s followers had been 
in the habit of fulfilling their duties as pious Jews 
by attending the worship of the Temple and of 
the Synagogue, and this practice they still kept 
up (Acts ii. 46; iii. 1; v.42; xiii. 14, 44; xvi. 13; 
xvii. 2). In addition, they instituted Christian 
worship on the first day of the week (Acts xx. 7), 
which is described as “breaking of bread” and 
“preaching.” In the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians we are told that when the Christians “came 
together,” they also sang psalms and hymns, and 
spake with tongues and prophesied (chaps. xii.- 
xiv.). The same epistle, illustrated by the writ- 
ings and recorded practices of the first Christians, 
shows us what the breaking of bread was in the 
Apostolic times. It consisted of what is known 
under the name of an Agape or Love-feast, 
accompanied by an administration of the Holy 
Communion. The time of holding this meeting was 
in the evening (Acts xx. 7), and the wealthier 
Christians brought with them food for a common 


sacred meal, which was shared by themselves and 
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their poorer brethren, re-enacting, as far as might 
be, the Last Supper. Towards the end of this 
meal (Cave, Suicer, Daillé, and Estius argue that 
it was at the end), some part of the bread and 
wine which had been brought was taken by the 
presiding Bishop or presbyter and set apart by 
solemn consecration as the Lord’s body and 
blood, and distributed to each of the guests 
reverently standing. Other prayers and hymns 
followed the meal, which, during the first fervour 
of Christian love, was not only significative of 
unity, but a means of grace and of increasing 
Christian love. Very soon, however, evils began 
to creep in. They are indicated by St Paul in 
the eleventh chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians; and though the Apostle did not yet 
consider it necessary either to forbid the Love- 
feast or to separate the Holy Communion from it, 
his description plainly shows that when love had 
grown a little colder such separation would be- 
come necessary. And this took place, probably, 
about A.D. 110, when the last of the Apostles 
had died. Thenceforth the administration of the 
Holy Communion was transferred to an earlier 
service, and the Love-feast was made out of those 
oblations that were not required for consecration, 
after the religious service had been concluded. 


The author of the “Teaching of the Apostles,’ 
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who probably wrote at the end of the first century, 
leads us to suppose that the religious and the 
social feast were still combined. Early in the 
second century they were separated. We must 
bear in mind that the hour at which Christians 
held their services in the second and third cen- 
turies was to a great extent determined by the 
fact that they were a persecuted sect. Except 
by themselves, there was no notice taken of one 
day more than another. The world went about 
its business as usual, whether it were the day of 
the sun, or of the moon, or any other day, and 
men looked askance on any stated gatherings 
of the Christians which came to their notice, 
believing them to be held either for the purpose 
of fostering political disaffection or of indulging 
in the rites of a sensual superstition. Under these 
circumstances the Christians found it expedient 
to assemble at such hours as would not attract 
general attention, and when there was not danger 
of their being molested by their enemies. They 
were living in the East, where the climate natur- 
ally leads to early rising, and to escape the curious 
scrutiny of their fellow-countrymen they rose and 
met for their first service on the Lord’s Day before 
daylight. This morning service consisted of sing- 
ing and chanting the praises of Christ, and en- 


couraging one another to lead honest, pure, and 
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upright lives. It is possible that in his half- 
contemptuous report to the Emperor Pliny con- 
founded two services, the chief service of the 
day, called Missa, which was (when persecution 
permitted it) held at nine o'clock {(see Sidon. 
Apoll. lib. v. Ep. xvii.; Bingham, xiii. v. 7, ix. 5, 
x. 10; Cassian, /msz. iii. 2; Jerome, Epzst. xxii. ad 
Eustoch. cxv.), and the Vigil, or Ante-lucan ser- 
vice, before daylight. From St Basil’s epistles we 
may get a clear idea of the nature of this Ante- 
lucan service as it was held in his day, and had 
been commonly held before his time. The 
following is his description of it :— 

“The customs that are now prevailing among us 
are in harmony and accordance with those of all 
the Church of God; for our people rise early, 
while it is still night, and go to the house of 
prayer, and there make confession to God with 
sorrow and tears of contrition. After this they 
rise from their prayers and fall to psalm singing ; 
at first they divide themselves into two parts and 
chant antiphonally; presently they leave one to 
begin the tune, and the rest join in at the end of 
the verse; and thus they spend the night in 
different sorts of psalmody, alternating it occasion- 


1 The difference between the daily Ante-lucan service and the 
Vigil service preceding the Lord’s Day, seems to have been only 
that the latter began earlier and was more lengthy and elaborate, 
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ally with prayers; and just before daybreak they 
all in common, with one mouth and one heart, 
offer to the Lord the Psalm of Confession, each 
appropriating to himself the words of penitence.” 
Cassian informs us that the number of Psalms 
used in the Egyptian monasteries was twelve, and 
that two Lessons were also read, one from the Old 
Testament and one from the New, except on the 
Saturday and Sunday, when one of the Lessons 
was taken from the Acts or Epistles, and the 
other from the Gospels (Lib. ii. c. 2; Bingh. xiii. 
se, i4): : 

To the early Christian, then, the Lord’s Day 
began with a service before daylight, consisting of 
Confession of sins, Psalms, Prayers, Lessons (when 
they were not read at the later service), ending 
with Psalm li., recited in common. 

At daybreak the congregation broke up, and its 
members returned to their homes for refreshment. 
Atg o'clock they again assembled for the service 
that was called AM/zssa—a name which originally 
meant no more than Divine Service, and is derived 
from the dismissal of the Catechumens, which took 
place in the middle of it, and divided it into the 
Missa Catechumenorum and the Missa Fidelium, 
answering to our Ante-Communion and Com- 
munion Service. The first part of this service 


consisted of Psalms and hymns, lessons from Holy 
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Scripture, taken from the Old and New Testa- 
ment, a sermon, preached by the Bishop or a 
Presbyter appointed by him, or sometimes two 
sermons, the first by a Presbyter, and the second 
by the Bishop (Const. Aposz. ii. 57), and after the 
sermon, prayers. Down to the end of the sermon 
any heathen listener might be present, but before 
any prayer began a deacon ordered all unbelievers 
and all those known as “hearers” to leave the 
Church. The first prayers were for catechumens, 
that is, those who were preparing for baptism, and 
when they were ended, the catechumens were dis- 
missed by the deacon, with the formula, “ Catechu- 
mens, depart in peace!” As soon as they were 
gone, prayers were offered for the possessed, and 
then they too were dismissed; next for the 
candidates for immediate baptism called com- 
petentes, who, in like manner, were dismissed, and 
then for penitents, who were treated after the 
same fashion. With these prayers ended the 
Ante-Communion Service, or Mussa Catechu- 
menorum, and then after a pause devoted to 
silent prayer, began the Mzssa Fidelium, which 
was so called because none but the communicants 
(with the exception of a class of penitents who 
were near their absolution) were permitted to be 
present, and all full Christians were expected to 


be communicants. This second part of the 
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service began with prayers and supplications of 
the nature of a litany, and then came the offertory 
or oblation, made by the people, not at first in 
money but in kind, and consisting chiefly of bread 
and wine. From these oblations of the people 
were taken the bread and wine for consecration, 
which were brought by two deacons to the Bishop, 
who consecrated them in a lengthy prayer con- 
taining the recitation of the Scriptural words of 
institution and invocation of the Holy Ghost. 
All the congregation then communicated separ- 
ately in both kinds, receiving the bread and the 
cup in their hands from the clergy, who used a 
particular form of words to each communicant, 
as they offered him each of the elements. After 
the reception there were recited further prayers, 
hymns, and thanksgivings, on the close of which 
followed the Bishop’s blessing, and the final 
dismissal of the congregation. 

It is evident that this service could not have 
taken less than three or four hours, consisting as 
it did of so many prayers, thanksgivings, psalms, 
hymns, lessons, in addition to the successive dis- 
missal of unbelievers, catechumens, possessed 
people, competentes, penitents, and of the reception 
by every believer present. It must have engaged 
the time and thought of the congregations till 12 


or I o'clock, when they once more returned to their 
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homes for that noonday rest which is so much 
needed in hot climates. 

The next service was at sunset, or more specifi- 
cally at 6 o'clock (Cone. Turon, II. Can. xviii.). 
It was similar in character to the early morning 
service, with such alterations and adaptations as 
would naturally be made, ¢e.g., Psalm cxli. (called 
the Evening Psalm, owing to the words, “ Let my 
prayer be set forth in thy sight as the incense, and 
let the lifting up of my hands be an evening 
sacrifice,” occurring in it) was substituted for 
Psalm Ixiii., used in the morning service, and an 
evening hymn was sung. This service was con- 
siderably shorter than the morning service, having 
no sermon in it, and ordinarily no lessons. We 
may put down one hour as the length of this 
service on the Lord’s Day; on a week day it 
would be shorter still. 

The engagements of the Lord’s Day were not 
yet concluded. We have seen that in the Apos- 
tolic age the Lord’s Supper and the Love-feast 
were celebrated together in the evening, some 
part of the bread and wine brought for the Love- 
feast being set apart and consecrated for the Hcly 
Communion. The first change made in this prac- 
tice seems to have been the transference about the 
year 110 of the combined service to the morning, 


the Love-feast being put off till the end of the 
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Communion Service, and being at once held in 
the church on the conclusion of the religious 
service. For St Chrysostom describes the early 
practice as follows: “All the faithful, at their 
meetings, when they had heard the sermon and 
the prayers, and had received the communion, on 
the congregation breaking up, did not immediately 
go home, but the wealthy and better-to-do mem- 
bers brought food and eatables from their houses, 
and invited the poor, and made common tables, 
common dinners, common banquets in the church 
itself. So from this fellowship of the table, and 
from the reverence of the place, they were bound 
to one another in love for every reason, and much 
pleasure and much profit were derived from them ; 
for the poor enjoyed great consolation, and the 
rich reaped the fruit of the kindly feeling of those 
whom they fed, and God, for whom they did this, 
was pleased with them; and so they went home.” 
(Hom. Op. t. iii. p. 244, Ed. Ben.). St Jerome (if 
it be he), Theodoret, G&cumenius, Theophylact, 
commenting on I Cor. xi. 17-34, say the same 
thing; St Jerome specially states that the common 
meal was made off those of the oblations which 
had not been used for the communion. Very 
soon a second change was made as to the time of 
the celebration of the Love-feast, which was 
separated from the is Ps Service, and once 
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more transferred to the evening; for Tertullian, 
A.D. 195, tells us distinctly that it took place in the 
evening after the lights had been lit. Therefore 
from the time of Tertullian and onwards, it would 
have been held after the Evening Service, instead 
of after the Morning Service, which seems to have 
been its place in the earlier part of the second 
century only. The following is the description 
given of it by Tertullian: “Our supper shows its 
purpose from its very name; it is called Agape, 
which in Greek means Love. Whatever it costs 
us, it is an advantage to spend it on a pious 
object, for we give relief and comfort to the poor 
by it.... It does not give occasion to anything 
vile or immodest. We do not sit down till we 
have first offered prayer to God. We eat as much 
as hunger bids us to eat; we drink no more than 
is good for modest men. We satisfy our appetites 
as men who remember that they have to worship 
God by night as well as by day. We talk as men 
who know that the Lord hears us. When we have 
washed our hands, and lights are brought in, every 
one is urged to chant God’s praises, either out of 
the Holy Scriptures, or according as he is able 
of his own composition, and from thence is 
proved what amount of wine he has drunk! 
Prayer concludes the feast as well as opening it. 


Then we go away, not to insult or quarrel with 
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those we meet, not to give way to lasciviousness, 
but still having care for modesty and chastity, as 
men who have not so much supped as been to a 
school of philosophy” (Ago/. ch. xxxix.). With 
this feast of Charity the day ended. The Holy 
Communion was not re-transferred to the evening 
with the feast of Love. 

This then was the manner in which the Chris- 
tians occupied the Lord’s Day in the century 
subsequent to that in which our Lord was 
crucified. They spent two or three hours before 
daylight in public prayer, they spent three or four 
hours in prayer and receiving the Holy Com- 
munion in the forenoon, they spent about another 
hour in prayer in the late afternoon, and they 
spent two or three hours in the evening in the 
feast of charity. The intervening hours were 
given to rest, refreshment, and meditation on 
God’s mercy in the Creation and the Redemption.1 


1 See Zhe Life and Times of Justin Martyr (Nisbet, 1893). 
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CHAPTER” Vili 


THE LORD’S DAY AFTER THE CONVERSION OF 
CONSTANTINE 


A GREAT change resulted from the conversion of 
Constantine. Up to that time whatever observ- 
ance there was of the Lord’s Day was altogether 
spontaneous. It was the outcome of the re- 
ligious feelings of the Christians alone, and in- 
stead of being encouraged by public sanction, 
exposed those who practised it to degrading 
suspicions and to persecution. The State, if it 
were not hostile, was at the best indifferent, 
and all that could be hoped of it was that 
it would leave its subjects to the exercise of 
what it regarded as a foreign superstition, while 
the business of the world went on as usual all 
round them, The first step towards an altera- 
tion in this respect was a law of Constantine 
that the Sunday (des solis) or Lord’s Day (dies 
dominica) should be put on the same footing as 
the old heathen festivals in respect to legal pro- 


ceedings, that is, that no actions at law should 
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be permitted on it except those which necessity 
or charity demanded, such as the emancipation 
and manumission of slaves, which could not be 
deferred without a breach of the law of charity 
(Cod. Theod. ii. viii. i1 Cod. Justin] i saa) 
or any cause that the necessities of the State 
demanded should be at once prosecuted. Con- 
stantine also ordered that the Lord’s Day should 
be a day of rest to the army, the Christian 
soldiers going to Church and the heathen offer- 
ing prayers to God in the open fields (Euseb. 
Vit. Const. iv. 18-20). Another law forbid the 
exercise of all secular trades in cities on Sunday, 
but still permitted agriculturists to work upon it 
if they found that they required to sow corn or 
plant vines on that day.? Further legislation 


1 «¢ As it seemed altogether improper that Sunday should be occu- 
pied with contentious lawsuits, so it is right and good that acts of 
charity should be done on it, and therefore all are to be allowed to 
emancipate and manumit slaves on the festival, and no acts done 
with this object are to be prohibited.” —Cod. Theod. ii. viii. i. 

2«Rmancipation and manumission are to be allowed on the 
Lord’s Day, but all other causes and lawsuits are to wait.”—Cod. 
Justin. iii. xii. ii. 

3 “ On the venerable day of the Sun all the judges and the people 
belonging to the city and all factories are to cease working, but 
countrymen may freely engage in the cultivation of the fields, since 
it often happens that this is the best day for sowing corn or plant- 
ing vines, lest the advantageous moment granted by Providence be 
let slip.”—Cod. Just. iii. xii. iii. This law simply put the Sunday 
on the same footing with the heathen festivals, as may be seen by 
the following lines of Virgil :— 
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took place on the lines begun by Constantine. 
Valentinian the elder forbade Christians to be 
arrested on Sunday for not paying their taxes.? 
Valentinian the younger went further: “On 
Sunday,” he says, “which our predecessors have 
rightly called the Lord’s Day, there is to be no 
prosecution of law causes; no one is to demand 
payment of a debt, public or private; no trials 
are to take place before arbiters whether legally 
appointed or voluntarily chosen; and whoever 
departs from this rule and institution of our 
holy religion is to be regarded not only as a 
malefactor but as sacrilegious” (Cod. Theod. viii. 
viii. iii.). A law of Leo and Anthemius is still 
more precise.2 The laws on the subject of doing 
agricultural work on Sunday became also more 


** Quippe etiam festis quedam exercere diebus 
Fas et jura sinunt ; rivos deducere nulla 
Religio vetuit, segeti pretendere sepem, 
Insidias avibus moliri, incendere vepres, 
Balantumque gregem fluvio mersare salubri.” 
Georg. I. 268. 


1 “© We will that on Sunday, which has long been regarded as a 
fortunate day, no Christian shall be arrested by the tax collectors.” 
—Cod. Theod. viii. viii. i. 


2“ Dominicum diem ita semper honorabilem decernimus et 
venerabilem, ut a cunctis exsecutionibus excusetur ; nulla quenquam 
urgeat admonitio ; nulla fidejussionis flagitetur exactio; taceat ap- 
paritio; advocatio delitescat; sit ille dies cognitionibus alienus ; 
preconis horrida vox silescat ; respirent a controversiis litigantes et 
habeant foederis intervallum.”—Cod. Just. iii. xii. xi. 
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strict (Cod. Just. Leo Novell. liv.!) and the de- 
crees of Councils still more so. The Third 
Council of Orleans, A.D. 538, while protesting 
against the Jewish system of observing the day, 
says, “ Nevertheless, we consider that men ought 
to abstain from countrymen’s work, that is, hus- 
bandry, dressing vineyards, reaping, mowing, 
threshing, hedging, that they may more easily 
come to Church and pray” (Cone. Aurel. iii. 
can. xxviii.). The Council of Macon, A.D. 585, 
decrees: “No one is to put himself to the neces- 
sity of yoking his oxen. But be ye all intent 
on hymns and praises to God both in mind and 
body. If any countryman or slave neglects this 
exhortation and holds it up to contempt, he shall 
be severely beaten with rods; if a cleric or monk, 
he shall be suspended for six month from com- 
munion with his brethren” (Conc. Matisce. ii. can. 


1 Thus translated by Hooker: ‘‘ We ordain according to the true 
meaning of the Holy Ghost and of the Apostles thereby directed, 
that on the sacred day wherein our own integrity was restored all 
do rest and surcease labour, that neither husbandman nor other on 
that day put their hands to forbidden works. For if the Jews did 
so much reverence their Sabbath, which was but a shadow of ours, 
are not we which inhabit the light and truth of grace bound to 
honour that day which the Lord Himself hath honoured and hath 
therein delivered us both from dishonour and from death? are we 
not bound to keep it singular and inviolable, well contenting our- 
selves with so liberal a grant of the rest, and not encroaching upon 
that one which God hath chosen to His own honour? Were it not 
reckless neglect of religion to make that very day common and to 
think we may do with it as with the rest ?”—cc/. Pol. v. Ixxi. 9. 
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i). A series of such prohibitory decrees may be 
found down to the time of Charlemagne. On 
the other hand a new duty to be performed on 
the Lord’s Day was imposed on judges by 
Honorius, which was to visit the prisons and 
see that the prisoners were humanely treated 
(Cod. Theod. ix. iii. vii.). This office was after 
wards, A.D. 549, transferred to Bishops and Arch- 
deacons (Conc. Aurel. v. can. xx.). The sanctity 
of the day was further guarded by the prohibi- 
tion of games, theatres, horse-races, and wild 
beast shows upon it by the Emperor Theodosius, 
who lays down the principle that there is one 
time for prayer and another for pleasure (Cod. 
Theod. xv. v. ii. and v.). Leo and Anthemius 
denounced the penalty of loss of goods on any 
man who went to the spectacles on that day, 
and any military man who did so was cashiered 
(Cod. Just. iii. xii. xi.). In the Codex Canonum 
of the African Church, can. Ixi, there is a 
petition to Honorius that the theatres might be 
closed on the Lord’s Day and on the other 
great Christian festivals, “for even on the octave 
of Easter there were larger congregations at the 
hippodrome than at the Church.” The Fourth 
Council of Carthage excommunicates any who 
attend the public shows on the Lord’s Day. 
From the above historical review we may see 
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that the Lord’s Day was observed by the first 
Christians with great devotion. In the first 
three centuries the Church had nothing but her- 
self to rely upon to enforce its obligation, and 
no force outside herself was required, so great 
was the zeal of her children in this respect. 
They had not to be compelled to join the 
Church services, long as they were, and though 
they had often to be held at an hour which 
demanded great self-sacrifice on the part of the 
attendants. Bingham in his Avztiguzties of the 
Christian Church notes “the great care and con- 
cern of the Primitive Christians for the religious 
observation of the Lord’s Day; of which they 
have left us several demonstrations ; first, in that 
they paid a ready and constant attendance upon 
all the offices and solemnities of public Divine 
worship. They did not only rest from bodily 
labour and secular business, but spent the day 
in such employments as were proper to set forth 
the glory of the Lord, to whose honour the day 
was devoted; that is, in holding religious as- 
semblies for the celebration of the several parts 
of Divine service, psalmody, reading of the Scrip- 
tures, preaching, praying, and receiving the Com- 
munion, all which were the constant service of 
this day ; and such was the flaming zeal of those 


pious votaries, that nothing but sickness, or a 
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great necessity, or imprisonment, or banishment, 
could detain them from it; and then also care 
was taken, that the chief part of it, the Com- 
munion, was administered to them by the hands 
of the deacons, who carried it to those who were 
sick and in prison, that, as far as was possible, 
they might communicate still with the public 
congregation” (xx. ii. 7). Tertullian would not 
admit that fear of being apprehended by the 
heathen soldiery was a sufficient excuse for a 
man’s absenting himself from Church: “If faith 
can remove mountains,” he says, with as near an 
approach to a grave jest as he allows himself, 
“still more can it remove a soldier.” “If you 
cannot meet by day, you have the night, with 
the luminous light of Christ” (De Fuga in Perse- 
cutione,c. xiv. p. 543. Ed. 1675). Yet that the 
risk of being arrested was no imaginary danger 
is everywhere manifest. Tertullian himself says, 
“Every day we are beset, every day we are be- 
trayed ; in especial we are seized in our meetings 
and congregations” (AZo/. vii. p. 8). But these 
dangers did not make them forsake the assem- 
bling of themselves together, and when zeal 
began to wax cold a canon was passed by the 
Council of Elvira, A.D. 300, to the effect that if 
anyone in a town did not go to Church for three 


Lord’s Days together, he was to be suspended 
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from communion for the same length of time, 
so that he might feel himself under censure 
(Can. xxviii.); and the Council of Sardica, A.D. 
347 (if the canons are genuine), reminded men 
of the rule “that a layman should be excom- 
municated if, living in a town, he absented him- 
self from Church for three Lord’s Days together ” 
(Can. xi.). When we get as late as St Chrysos- 
tom we find the excuse “I can pray at home” 
put forward, which that Father by no means 
admits. “Man!” he cries, “you are deceiving 
yourself; for indeed ‘it is possible to pray at 
home, but it is not possible to pray there in 
the same way as at Church, where so many 
Fathers are assembled and the cry goes up to 
God with one heart. You are not heard when 
you are addressing your Lord by yourself so 
well as with your brethren. For there is some- 
thing more—one heart and one voice and the 
bond of love and the prayers of the priests” 
(Hom. iii. de Incompar. Dec Nat. Ed. Ben. i. 
469). And again, “You can pray, but prayer 
has not so much power when it is only from the 
members of a household as when the whole body 
of the Church with one mind offers its supplica- 
tion with one voice, the priests being present 
and offering the prayers of the whole congrega- 


tion” (Hom. ii. de obscur. prophet. vi. 187). 
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The fact that the Imperial laws, as soon as the 
Imperial power became Christian, immediately 
concerned themselves with the sanctification of 
the Lord’s Day is sufficient in itself to show what 
must have been the Christian sentiment on the 
subject, and we may notice that the ‘civil power 
does not go outside of its own sphere. It does 
not compel men to observe the day, but it puts 
an end to certain things which were profanations 
of it, and which tempted men from their religious 
duties on the day. And it is notable that both 
the civil law and the decrees of councils become 
stricter rather than laxer on the point, as time 
passes and Christianity more and more interpene- 
trates society, down to the time of Charlemagne, 
with whose reign we may count the Middle Ages 
to have begun. It is well worthy of consideration 
how it was that the lax system arose, which, com- 
mencing with the Middle Ages, has prevailed ever 
since in those countries which have not been 
affected by the principles of the Reformation. 
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IT was not a feeling of hostility to religion or to 
Christianity which led to the lamentable change 
in the observance of the Lord’s Day which came 
in with the Middle Ages, but a mistaken view of 
the nature of the obligation. Without any inten- 
tion of dishonouring it, the divine sanction of the 
day was disregarded or denied, and its authority 
was rested on the appointment of the Church. It 
was no longer the Christian Sabbath instituted 
by God and recognised by Christ, but it was a 
Festival of the Church, to be treated, like other 
festivals, reverently and devoutly, as the Church 
desired all her festivals to be treated. Then came 
the institution of a multitude of festivals, not only 
Christmas, Epiphany, Whitsuntide, and other 
great solemnities, but numberless feasts of saints 
and martyrs, till almost every day was a festival. 
How could they be observed and the work of the 
world still be carried on? It was necessary to 


regard many of them lightly, and these pulled 
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down the rest, and with the others the Lord’s 
Day. Something was done to sanctify them all, 
but the observance which was sufficient and more 
than sufficient for some obscure Saint’s day was a 
profanation of the Lord’s Day Again, the 
festivals became reasonably days of amusement 
and enjoyment after some religious ceremonies 
had been gone through, and this practice was 
transferred to the Sunday. The heads of the 
Church, unlike those of the first five centuries, 
winked at doubtful amusements, then openly 
encouraged them, and if the Sunday was only 
the Church’s day, not the Lord’s day, why should 
not the laymen acquiesce in the manner of 
observing it which the existing Church thought 
adequate? Thus the observance of the day slid 
down from its first holiness to the profaneness 
and laxity which even now characterise it on the 
Continent. As a warning to ourselves, let us bear 


1 “The devil hath been a great undoer by overdoing. When 
he knew not how else to cast out the holy observation of the 
Lord’s day with zealous people, he found out the trick of devis- 
ing so many days called Holy Days, to set up by it, that the 
people might perceive that the observation of them all as holy 
was not expected. And so the Lord’s day was jumbled up in the 
heap of Holy Days, and all turned into ceremony by the Papists 
and too many other churches in the world, which became Calvin’s 
temptation (as his own words made plain) to think too meanly of 
the Lord’s Day with the rest.”— RICHARD BAXTER. The Divine 
Appointment of the Lord’s Day proved as a separated Day for Holy 
Worship, especially in the Church Assemblies. 
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in mind that it was not irreligious persons who 
brought about this result, but men who were 
anxious still to see the day kept holy, men who, 
if they withdrew from it the divine sanction of 
the Holy Scripture, substituted for that sanction 
the command of the Church, which they believed 
would be of sufficient weight to preserve the 
sanctity of the day, men who wished to see a 
little more amusement permitted on account of 
the infirmity of human nature, but by no means 
expected to see that concession paving the way 
to an obliteration of the distinctive character of 
the day as a day of rest and religious worship. 

As a further warning to ourselves let us remem- 
ber that some of those who have brought about 
the desecration of the Lord’s Day were acting 
upon a theory still higher than that of the equality 
of all festivals appointed by the Church. They 
held and held most truly that to the Christian 
every day is hallowed, and therefore they refused 
to select one day out of seven for sanctification, 
thinking that such a selection cast a slur upon the 
other days, which were holy likewise. These men 
had a most true and most beautiful theory of the 
religious life; but yet they would be wise above 
that which was written, and so they fell into an 
error lamentable in its consequences. While 
dwelling and justly dwelling upon the sanctity 
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which is spread over the whole of the life of the 
Christian man, and the religious duties which are 
each day due from him, they forget the equally 
great truth that if duties are to be done at all, 
they must have special times and _ seasons 
appointed, at which and by which they may be 
recalled to our notice; else they will assuredly 
be crushed by the burden of ordinary cares and 
the press of ordinary amusements. 
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THE LORD’S DAY ACCORDING TO THE VIEW OF 
THE ENGLISH REFORMERS AND DIVINES 


AT the Reformation its due honour was restored 
to the Lord’s Day. The following are a few of 
the passages which might be extracted to show 
the teaching of the Church of England on the 
subject. 

Wickliff, A.D. 1324: “Instead of the seventh 
day, which was hallowed in the Old Testament 
by God’s commandment, Christian men, of their 
devotion, hallow the eighth day, that is, the 
Sunday, wherein Christ rose again from the dead. 
The Sunday, as ignorant people call it, in holy 
writ is called the Lord’s Day. This was the first 
day of the world, wherein light was made. On 
this day, Christ rose again from death to life 
immortal. On this day, the Holy Ghost came 
down to the Apostles, and gave to them under- 
standing, wisdom, charity and hardiness to preach 
God’s truth, and die therefor” (Ox the Commana- 


ments). 
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“In three manners men break this command- 
ment of God. Many men and women of this 
world travail busily all the week and yet they 
will not rest on the Sunday. If there be either 
fair or market, or any other place where they may 
win any money, then they and their servant and 
their workbeast shall busily labour therefor. . . 
In the second manner many men break this 
commandment, for many cease on the holy day 
from great bodily travails, but they occupy 
themselves in great spiritual sins; for such folk 
cleanse out the gnat and swallow the camel, 
holding that there is more peril in a little bodily 
work, than in a great spiritual sin; although every 
other should be left on the holy day! Neverthe- 
less, St Augustine saith, that it is less trespass to 
go to the plough, to dig, or delve, and for women 
to spin on the holy day, than to lead dances and 
frequent taverns.... In the third manner, this 
command is broken by them that spend their 
time in idle and vain plays, and have great liking 
to behold and see vanities, and to hear and to tell 
idle tales, and to talk of filth and of sin, and to 
backbite their fellow Christians when they sit 
together ” (/é7d.). 

Cranmer, A.D. 1489: “The Lord saith, Thou 
shalt sanctify the Sabbath day; that is to say, 


we should bestow that day about holy, heavenly 
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and Godly things. Now, if you desire to know 
with what holy works you should pass away this 
day, you shall understand that we can do no 
greater holy works than to hear the Word of 
God, and to learn the true fear of God, and the 
right faith in him, and to prepare ourselves that 
we may worthily be partakers of the Lord’s Table, 
thereby to receive great comfort, to the quiet of 
our consciences and confirmation of our faith. 
And, moreover, on such days, chiefly we ought in 
faith and spirit fervently to pray to God, to give 
us all good things that we lack and have need of, 
and to defend and deliver us from evil things. 
And, thus praying, we shall not fail to be heard” 
(Catechism). 

“This is no true keeping of the Sabbath de 
when the body ceases from labours, and in the 
mean season a man’s mind is wholly occupied, 
how he may deceive his neighbour, how he may 
obtain his pleasures, how he may revenge himself 
on his enemies ; or else, when a man’s heart boils 
with murmuring, grudging and impatience, and 
does not obediently bend himself to the will of 
God, nor patiently suffer his works, but tosses and 
turmoils himself with his own cares, thoughts and 
compassings. For when shall such a heart keep a 
Sabbath or resting day, or earnestly praise God? 
Wherefore, let us learn to keep holy day, not only 
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from bodily labours, but also from all evil 
thoughts and carnal desires” (/d7d.). 

Becon, A.D. 1510: “ What is it to sanctify the 
Sabbath day? Not to spend that day idly in 
wicked pastimes, banqueting, carding, dancing, 
pleasures of the flesh, &c.; nor yet in bargaining, 
buying and selling, as they do which run to 
fairs and markets on the Sabbath day; but all 
such madnesses and wickednesses laid aside, and 
the mind utterly sequestrated from all worldly 
things, and the body free from all servile works, 
to address ourselves, and to apply our whole mind 
and body unto godly and spiritual exercises ; as 
unto the consideration of the mighty power of 
God in creating all things both in heaven and in 
earth, yea, and that of nothing, through His Word, 
for the welfare and the advantage of man. Again, 
unto the consideration of God’s unspeakable good- 
ness in preserving and maintaining those His 
creatures for the use and profit of man. Also, 
unto the humble and reverent hearing or reading 
of God’s holy Word ; unto the faithful and diligent 
calling on the name of God by fervent prayer ; 
-unto unfeigned and hearty thanksgiving to God 
for His benefits, no less diversely and plenteously 
declared unto us; unto the worthy receiving of the 
holy mysteries of the body and blood of our Lord 


and Saviour Christ Jesus; unto the visiting, coun- 
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selling, comforting, and helping of the poor and 
miserably afflicted persons; unto the utter giving 
over of all the studies, devices, and works of the 
old man; unto the earnest embracing of the fruits 
of the Spirit; and, in fine, unto the whole giving 
over of ourselves unto the good will of God, to 
work in us by His Holy Spirit whatsoever His 
blessed pleasure shall be, that He alone may live, 
rule, reign, and triumph in us” (Cadechzsm). 
Bradford, A.D. 1511: “It pleased Thee to ap- 
point them the Seventh Day, which Seventh Day 
although it is abrogated. from us, yet this com- 
mandment standeth in force ; as well for the works 
of sanctification, that is, for preaching Thy Word, 
coming to hear it, for praying, using Thy sacra- 
ments, and coming together to that end; as also 
for those days which by common order and on 
good ground are ordained and received; howbeit 
with this liberty, that necessity of our faith, and 
sanctification and charity, may dispense therewith, 
occasion of wilful and witting offence being 
avoided, &c. So that hereby I perceive Thy will 
and pleasure to be, that I should at all time, as. 
much as charity and necessity will permit, give 
over myself, and cause all others over whom I have 
charge so to do, especially on the Sundays, and 
other holydays received, and to that end appointed, 
to the resorting to the temple and places appointed 
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to prayer ; to hear with meekness Thy holy Word, 
and use Thy sacraments and ceremonies as Thou 
hast commanded; and to exercise all things which 
might be to the confirmation and propagating of 
Thy holy religion, or make to the increase of love 
and charity; as giving to the poor, reconciling 
such as are at variance, visiting the sick, and even 
(as it were) beginning that Sabbath whereof 
Isaiah speaketh, Isa. lvi.” (On the Command- 
ments). 

Hooker, A.D. 1554: “Festival solemnity is no- 
thing but the due mixture, as it were, of these three 
elements, Praise, Bounty, and Rest.... Let us not 
here take rest for idleness. They are idle whom 
the painfulness of action causeth to avoid those 
labours whereunto both God and nature bindeth 
them; they rest which either cease from their 
work when they have brought it unto perfection, 
or else give over a meaner labour because a 
worthier and better is to be undertaken. God 
hath created nothing to be idle or ill-employed. 
Wherefore even nature hath taught the heathens, 
and God the Jews, and Christ us, Ist, that festival 
solemnities are a part of the public exercise of 
religion, 2ndly, that praise, liberality and rest are 
as natural elements whereof solemnities consist. 
. . . Their Sabbath the Church hath changed into 


our Lord’s Day, that as the one did continually 
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bring to mind the former world finished by crea- 
tion, so the other might keep us in perpetual 
remembrance of a far better world begun by Him 
which came to restore all things, to make both 
heaven and earth new, for which cause they 
honoured the last day, we, the first in every seven 
throughout the year.... It hath pleased God 
heretofore, as of the rest, so of time likewise, to 
exact some parts by way of perpetual homage, 


never to be dispensed withal or remitted ... of 
this kind amongst the Jews was the Sabbath 
Day. ... The moral law requiring therefore a 


seventh part throughout the age of the whole 
world to be that way employed, although with 
us the day be changed in regard of a new 
revolution begun by our Saviour Christ, yet the 
same proportion of time continueth which was 
before, because in reference to the benefit of 
creation and now much more of renovation 
thereunto added by Him which was Prince of 
the world to come, we are bound to account the 
sanctification of one day in seven a duty which 
God’s immutable law doth exact for ever” (eed. 
Pol. vi Yxx.): 

“The first effect of joyfulness is to rest, because 
it seeketh no more; the next, because it abound- 
eth, to give—the root of both is the glorious 


presence of that joy of mind which riseth from 
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the manifold consideration of God’s unspeakable 
mercy. ... To celebrate these religious and sacred 
days is to spend the flower of our time happily. 
They are the splendour and outward dignity of 
our religion, feeble witnesses of ancient truth, 
provocations to the exercise of piety, shadow of 
our endless felicity in heaven, on earth everlasting 
records and memorials, wherein they that cannot 
be drawn to hearken unto that we teach may only 
by looking upon that we do, in a manner read 
whatsoever we believe” (/dzd. 1xxi.). 

Bishop Nicholson, A.D. 1589, consecrated Bishop 
1660: ‘“ What was ceremonial in this command is 
done away, but what is moral, yet remains, and is 
of perpetual observance; to wit, these two duties, 
sanctification and rest. 

I. The first is sanctification, for it must be kept 
holy. 

2. The second is rest, thou, nor any that belongs 
to thee, shall do no work. 

Both these are necessary :— 

I. Rest even from those works which have no 
vicious quality in themselves but may be, if used, 
impediments to the sacred and religious offices 
of the day. 

2. And sanctification of the day by the exercises 
of religious duties: for to rest, and not to sanctify, 
is to keep the Sabbath of an ox or an ass. 
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The ends why the Sabbath or Lord’s Day was 
ordained are these :— 

I. For the exercise of all duties of piety, in 
public especially. 

2. For the practice of all duties of charity and 
piety. 

3. To remember the great works of God, 
especially of the creation, and redemption of the 
world. 

The duties of the Sabbath are— 

1. To sanctify the day set out to God, and to 
‘call it a delight, the holy of the Lord, honour- 
able.’ 

2. Upon this day especially, to bless God, for 
creation of the world, and the Son of God for 
our redemption. 

3. To remember that upon this day Christ 
rose again for our justification, and that there- 
fore we make it our day of resurrection from 
sin. 

4. That we spend this day in holy offices and 
devotion. 

(1) In hearing divine service in the Church. 
(2) In public prayers. 
(3) In hearing the Word of God read or 
expounded, 
(4) In reading good and pious books. 
(5) In meditation and pious conference. 
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(6) In receiving the Sacrament, catechising. 
(7) In thanksgiving, and praising the name of 
God. 

5. To do all acts of charity ; such as are— 

(1) To loose burdens, and remit offences and 
debts. 

(2) To reconcile neighbours. 

(3) To give alms. 

(4) To provoke one another to good works. 

(5) To exhort and edify one another in 
love. 

(6) To visit the sick. 

(7) To give ease and rest to our servants 
and cattle. 

6. To rest from our common affairs, and all 
servile works and labours, except of charity and 
necessity. 

7. That we rest and abstain from all desires, 
lusts, words, works, pleasures, which are our own, 
proceeding from our corrupt nature, and are not 
seasoned with grace; that so we may keep a 
spiritual Sabbath. 

8. That we remember this Sabbath is but a 
type of that eternal rest and Sabbath we expect in 
Heaven. ‘There remains a rest (Sabbatismus) 
for the people of God.’ 

They sin against this commandment :— 


5. That spend the day in idle and vain sports, 
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forbidden recreations, or actions of sin and folly; 
eat, drink, discourse, or sleep it away. 

6. They that travel unnecessary journeys. 

7. They that buy and sell, keep markets and 
fairs, follow or assist lawsuits” (Exposition of the 
Catechism, p. 97. Oxford, 1842). 

George Herbert, A.D. 1593: “The parson on 
Sundays—The country parson, as soon as he 
awakes on Sunday morning, presently falls to 
work, and seems to himself so as a market man 
is, when the market day comes, or a shopkeeper, 
when customers use to come in. His thoughts 
are full of making the best of the day, and con- 
triving it to his best gains. To this end, besides 
his ordinary prayers, he makes a peculiar one for 
a blessing on the exercises of the day. That 
nothing befall him unworthy of that Majesty, 
before which he is to present himself, but that all 
may be done with reverence to His glory, and 
with edification to his flock, humbly beseeching 
his Master, that when or however He punish him, 
it be not in his ministry; then he turns to 
request for his people, that the Lord would be 
pleased to sanctify them all, that they may come 
with holy hearts, and awful minds into the con- 
gregation, and that the good God would pardon 
all those who come with less prepared hearts than 


they ought. This done, he sets himself to the 
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consideration of the duties of the day, and if there 
be any extraordinary addition to the customary 
exercises, either from the time of the year, or from 
the state, or from God, by a child born, or dead, or 
any other accident, he contrives how and in what 
manner to induce it to the best advantage. After- 
wards when the hour calls, with his family attend- 
ing him, he goes to Church, at his first entrance 
humbly adoring and worshipping the invisible 
majesty and presence of Almighty God, and 
blessing the people, either openly or to himself. 
Then having read divine service twice fully, and 
preached in the morning, and catechised in the 
afternoon, he thinks he hath in some measure, 
according to poor and frail man, discharged the 
public duties of the congregation. The rest of the 
day he spends either in reconciling neighbours 
that are at variance, or in visiting the sick, or in 
exhortations to some of his flock by themselves, 
whom his sermons cannot, or do not reach. And 
every one is more awaked, when we come, and 
say: Thou art the man. This way he finds 
exceedingly useful, and winning; and these ex- 
hortations he calls his privy purse, even as princes 
have theirs, besides their public disbursements, 
At night he thinks it a very fit time, both suitable 
to the joy of the day, and without hindrance 


to public duties, either to entertain some of his 
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neighbours, or to be entertained of them, where he 
takes occasion to discourse of such things as are 
both profitable and pleasant, and to raise up their 
minds to apprehend God’s good blessing to our 
Church and State ; that order is kept in the one, 
and peace in the other, without disturbance, or 
interruption of public divine offices. As he 
opened the day with prayer, so he closeth it, 
humbly beseeching the Almighty to pardon and 
accept our poor services, and to improve them. 
that we may grow therein, and that our feet may 
be like hind’s feet ever climbing up higher and 
higher unto Him” (The Country Parson, Chap. 
viii.). 

The same writer’s well-known lines on Sunday 
begin with the following stanza :— 


“O Day, most calm, most bright ! 
The fruit of this, the next world’s bud ; 
The endorsement of supreme delight, 
Writ by a friend, and with His blood ; 
The couch of time; care’s balm and bay :— 
The week were dark, but for thy light ; 

Thy torch doth show the way.” 

The Temple. 


Bishop Cosin, A.D. 1594: “ We believe that the 
Lord’s Day was appointed by God and dedicated to 
divine worship, and that no one but God, who is 


the Lord of times and seasons, can make any 
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pretence to transfer it to another day or alter it. 
For it was fixed for a reason which we cannot 
change, and must for ever remain the same; 
unless anyone thinks that he can transfer the 
actual Resurrection of the Lord to another day 
from that on which He rose and completed our 
redemption. Whatever is instituted jure divino 
cannot be abrogated by human authority, or which 
comes to the same thing, whatever was delivered 
by the Lord to His Apostles to be for ever 
observed by the whole Church may not be 
abolished by believers, nor changed according to 
their will by any law, any consent, any custom to 
the contrary. ... The Apostles, taught by Christ 
the Lord, delivered this day to be observed for all 
future time throughout the whole world, and 
everywhere left it to their successors.... For 
as our Creator blessed the Sabbath, so our Saviour 
dedicated the First Day of the week. Can any 
one fail to recognise its divine institution? Surely 
no one can doubt that that is of divine institution 
which Christ did, taught, enjoined, transferred, 
delivered, consecrated, dedicated, declared, and 
prescribed. Before the time of Constantine the 
Great many suffered martyrdom, we read, in 
defence, among other things, of the Lord’s Day 
as a particular mark of the Christian religion. 
‘Do you keep the Lord’s Day?’ and the answer 
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was, ‘Yes, I am a Christian, and cannot fail to ~ 
observe that day which by an enduring law all the 
faithful are bound to keep.’ In later ages we must 
confess that man’s piety grew cold, and after the 
Schoolmen and Friars arose there was not so 
much care to keep the commandments of the 
Apostles as to promote the authority of the Pope. 
These were the first to call in question and some- 
times to contradict what had been received and 
delivered by the Apostles, and so they began the 
system of submitting everything to the power of 
the Church, that is, the Roman Pontiff. Thence 
came the doctrine of the Jesuits, according to 
which Christians may every Sunday spend their 
time at theatres, plays, shows, dances and hunting, 
that is, do away with the religious character of the 
day, if not the day itself, according to their 
pleasure. Then follow the Anabaptists, who 
desire to remove all distinction of days... . It 
is the positive law of God, not the inherent 
sanctity of the day, by which both the Hebrew 
Sabbath and the Christian Lord’s Day are dis- 
tinguished from any other day, and I say that 
while the Gospel law stands we have no more the 
right of changing the Lord’s Day than the Jews 
had of transferring the Sabbath while the Mosaic 
law was standing” (De die Domunico, v. 529, Oxf. 


1855). Elsewhere the Bishop enumerates as the 
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duties of the day, public and private prayer, rest 
from servile and unnecessary labours, joy and 
gladness, bounty and liberality; and as things 
prohibited, profaneness and unbelief, idleness and 
riot, bodily labour and our worldly employments 
(Serm. xiii.). 

Bishop Taylor, A.D. 1613: “Because it was a 
day of religion, only such things were to be 
attended to which did not hinder that solemnity 
which was the public religion of the day. 2. 
Nothing at all to be admitted which was directly 
an enemy to religion, or no friend” (Rule of 
Conscience, Bk. ii., Ch. ii., Rule vi.). 

“The duties of this (the Fourth) command- 
ment are, to set apart some portions of our time 
for the immediate offices of religion and glori- 
fication of God—this is to be done according as 
God or His holy Church hath appointed; one 
day in seven is to be set apart; the Christian 
day is to be subrogated into the place of the 
Jew’s day; the resurrection of Christ and the 
redemption of man was a greater blessing than 
to create him; God on that day to be wor 
shipped and acknowledged as our Creator, and 
as our Saviour; the day to be spent in holy 
offices, in hearing divine service, public prayers, 
frequenting the congregations, hearing the Word 
of God read and expounded, reading good books, 
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meditation, alms, reconciling enmities, remission 
of burdens and of offences, of debts and of 
works; friendly offices, neighbourhood, and pro- 
voking one another to good works; and to this 
end all servile works must be omitted, excepting 
necessary and charitable offices to men or beasts, 
to ourselves and others” (Holy Dying, Ch. iv., 
§ viii.) 

Bishop Beveridge, A.D. 1636: “Time and place, 
though they be but circumstances, are necessary 
circumstances of religious worship, and therefore 
appointed by God Himself; who commands that 
a due respect shall be given to both: ‘Ye shall 
keep My Sabbaths, and reverence My sanctuary.’ 
Indeed, take away all distinction betwixt holy 
and common times and places, and what would 
become of religion of the world? If no places 
were set apart where men should worship God, 
they would do it nowhere; and, if no times, 
they would never do it. Hence it is that God, 
and under Him the Church, in all ages, hath 
taken special care, that as some part of the earth 
which we live upon, so some part of the time 
also that we live in it, should be devoted wholly 
to Him who gives it to us. And they that would 
keep their hearts always in an holy frame and 
temper, must make conscience of observing such 


times, as well as places, that are set apart for 
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these holy purposes; as the Greeks did who 
‘came up to worship at the feast’” (Sermon v., 
vol. i. Oxford, 1844). 

““Keep it holy, not according to the cere- 
monial or the bye-laws which were given only 
to the Children of Israel about it, but according 
to what is required in this moral commandment 
of universal and perpetual obligation: that is, upon 
the six days you must do all your own works, 
all the worldly business that you have to do in 
the whole week; you must do none of that upon 
-the Sabbath, or the Lord’s Day; but you must 
keep it wholly as ‘holy to the Lord, whose day 
it is, in commemorating and celebrating His 
creation of the world and His redemption of 
mankind, and in performing all such works of 
piety and charity as tend more immediately to 
the setting forth His honour and glory for the 
same; that is, as our Church hath determined, 
‘in hearing the Word of God read and taught; 
in private and public prayers; in acknowledging 
your offences to God, and amendment of the 
same; in reconciling yourselves charitably to one 
another, where displeasure had been; in often- 
times receiving the Communion of the body and 
blood of Christ; in visiting the poor and sick, 
using all godly and sober conversation’” (Jézd. 


vol, viii. p. 82.) 
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Robert Nelson, AD. 1656: “How ought 
Christians to observe this day? It is not enough 
that we rest from the works of our calling, but 
our time must be employed in all such religious 
exercises as tend to the glory of God and the 
salvation of our souls. We must regularly fre- 
quent the worship of God in the public assem- 
blies, join in the prayers of the Church, hear 
His holy Word, receive the blessed Sacrament 
when administered, and contribute to the relief 
of the poor, if there be any collection for their 
support. In private, we ought to enlarge our 
ordinary devotions, and to make the subject of 
them chiefly to consist in thanksgivings for the 
works of creation and redemption; withal, recol- 
lecting all those particular mercies we have re- 
ceived from the bounty of heaven through the 
whole course of our lives: to improve our know- 
ledge by reading and meditating upon divine 
subjects; to instruct our children and families; 
to visit the sick and the poor, comforting them 
by some seasonable assistance; and if we con- 
verse with our friends and neighbours, to season 
our discourse with prudent and profitable hints 
for the advancement of piety; and to take care 
that no sourness or moroseness mingle with our 
serious frame of mind.” 


“What are the great advantages of the re- 
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ligious observation of the Lord’s Day? It keeps 
up the solemn and public worship of God, which 
might be very much neglected if it were left 
to depend upon the determinations of human 
authority. It preserves the knowledge and visible 
profession of the Christian religion in the world, 
when, notwithstanding the great differences there 
are among Christians in other matters, they yet 
all concur in observing this day in memory of 
our Saviour’s Resurrection. And considering how 
much time is taken up, by the greatest part of 
‘mankind, in providing for the necessities of life; 
and how negligent and careless they are in the 
concerns of their souls who flow in plenty and 
abundance; this stated season is highly useful to 
instruct the ignorant by preaching and catechis- 
ing, and to put those in mind of their duty, who 
in their prosperity are apt to forget God. More- 
over, by spending this day in religious exercises, 
we acquire new strength and resolution to per- 
form God’s will in our several stations the week 
following” (Companion for the Festivals and Fasts 
of the Church of England. Chapter i.) 

Bishop Wilson, A.D. 1663: “‘When will the 
Sabbath be gone that we may set forth wheat?’ 
(Amos viii. 5). Deliver us, gracious Lord, from 
the sin of covetousness, from being weary of Thy 


Sabbaths, which are ordained to preserve in our 
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hearts the knowledge of Thee, and of Thy Son 
Jesus Christ. O that I may be glad when they 
say unto me, ‘Come, let us go into the house of 
God!’ O that we may desire and rejoice in the 
return of this day and serve Thee faithfully on 
it. And that we may enjoy an everlasting 
Sabbath with Thy saints, for Jesus Christ His 
sake. Amen” (Sacra Privata). 

Bishop Moberly, A.D. 1809: “To the Christian 
man the Sunday and its sacred observance will be 
the centre, and furnish, so to speak, the form of his 
own way of life, and that of all his family and 
dependents. He will regard it every time it 
returns as God’s holy day of rest, the weekly 
commemoration of the primeval rest of God, and 
of all the signal mercies of the elder Covenant. 
Knowing himself to be of the true Israel of God, 
he will not forget the blessings connected by God 
Himself with the Sabbatical Institution, vouch- 
safed to his fathers in faith. He will celebrate it 
weekly as the feast of his Lord’s Resurrection, and 
all the blessings of that Resurrection ; as the Feast 
of the Holy Ghost the giver of peace and rest in 
the Church, as the weekly antepast of that glorious 
and unending rest in the presence of God which 
still remaineth for the people of God. It will be 
to him a day of rest, peace, prayer, praise, and 


holy joy: no mourning and austere time, but on 
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the contrary a thankful happy time. He will 
remember his Lord’s injunction not to forbid, or 
refuse works of necessity or mercy on that day. 
He will gratefully shut up the records of the cares, 
the interests, and the occupations of the week, and 
give that holy day to God; not discharging him- 
self of his duties of worship by one attendance in 
God’s house, or holding himself at liberty to make 
his own convenience or inclination the rule of 
obedience; but faithfully, dutifully, and com- 
pletely, sanctifying that day to rest, and worship, 
and the thoughts of God and Heaven. And the 
other days, the train of Sunday, will borrow of its 
light; each having its own sacred, special com- 
memoration belonging to it, and each reflecting 
some of the brightness of the Sunday just pre- 
ceding, and catching more and more from that 
which follows” (Law of the Love of God, p. 
206). 

Bishop John Wordsworth, A.D. 1889: “ There is 
certainly need to be continually on the watch lest 
the strong instincts for pleasure and commerce, 
which are moving our people so constantly in 
fresh directions, should encroach further and 
further on the observance of this day ‘as a day 
of rest, of worship, and of religious teaching,’ 
which the Bishops at Lambeth rightly declared 


to be ‘a priceless blessing in all Christian lands 
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in which it has been maintained.’ There are 
182 daily newspapers published in this country, 
of which hitherto not one has appeared in a 
Sunday edition. But recently the publishers of 
an American journal departed from this good 
practice, and have published a Sunday edition of 
their paper in London. I should wish to see this 
new departure repressed and prohibited by legis- 
lation before it grows by imitation. For consider 
what an enormous increase of Sunday labour it 
would involve. Not only must we think of the 
whole army of artisans, printers, compositors, &c., 
who are engaged in the production of our news- 
papers, who would be necessarily to a great 
extent the same as on week-days, but of the 
editorial staff whose brains are already over- 
taxed to supply information or instruction to 
their readers. Then there are the railway com- 
panies and their servants, who can scarcely bear 
the burden imposed upon them during the week, 
and the distributors of literature, the newsvendors, 
and others, who struggle so hard not to disappoint 
their customers, all of whom would have to con- 
tinue the struggle without intermission. This is 
only one side of the evil. Think of the burden on 
public men, the extra hours of occupation spent in 
reading and sifting the truths and falsehoods con- 


cerning the business in which they are engaged; 
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the new distraction in our home life. The shocks 
and the anxieties from which our Sundays are at 
present protected would scarcely be avoided any 
longer. The commonplace conversation which 
ceases a little and leaves the soul and spirit time 
to assert themselves, at least by silence, would 
flow on in the same dreary round, and the Lord’s 
day would be the world’s day” (Address to 
Diocesan Synod, 1889). 

I close these citations from writers of the 
English Church by quoting a passage from the 
Second Book of Homilies: “As concerning the 
time which Almighty God hath appointed His 
people to assemble together solemnly, it doth 
appear by the fourth commandment of God: 
Remember, saith God, that thou keep holy the 
Sabbath Day. Upon the which day, as is plain 
in the Acts of the Apostles, the people accustom- 
ably resorted together, and heard diligently the 
law and the prophets read among them. And 
albeit this commandment of God doth not bind 
Christian people so straitly to observe and keep 
the utter (external) ceremonies of the Sabbath 
Day, as it was given unto the Jews, as touching 
the forbearing of work and labour in time of great 
necessity, and as touching the precise keeping of 
the seventh day, after the manner of the Jews; for 


we keep now the first day, which is our Sunday, 
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and make that our Sabbath, that is, our day of 
rest, in the honour of our Saviour Christ; who as 
upon that day rose from death, conquering the 
same most triumphantly; yet notwithstanding, 
whatsoever is found in the commandment apper- 
taining to the law of nature, as a thing most godly, 
most just and needful for the setting forth of God’s 
glory, it ought to be retained and kept of all good 
Christian people. And therefore, by this com- 
mandment, we ought to have a time, as one day 
in the week, wherein we ought to rest, yea, from 
our lawful and needful works. For like as it 
appeareth by this commandment, that no man in 
the six days ought to be slothful or idle, but 
diligently to labour in that state wherein God 
hath set him; even so, God hath given express 
charge to all men that upon the Sabbath Day, 
which is now our Sunday, they should cease from 
all weekly and work-day labour, to the intent that 
like as God Himself wrought six days, and rested 
the seventh, and blessed and sanctified it, and 
consecrated it to quietness and rest from labour; 
even so God’s obedient people should use the 
Sunday holily, and rest from their common and 
daily business, and also give themselves wholly to 
heavenly exercises of God’s true religion and 
service, So that God doth not only command 


the observation of this holy day, but also by His 
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own example doth stir and provoke us to the 
diligent keeping of the same. Good natural 
children will not only become obedient to the 
commandment of their parents, but also have a 
diligent eye to their doings, and gladly follow 
the same, So if we will be the children of our 
Heavenly Father, we must be careful to keep 
the Christian Sabbath Day, which is the Sunday, 
not only for that it is God’s express command- 
ment, but also to declare ourselves to be loving 
children, in following the example of our gracious 
Lord and Father, 

“ For the transgression and breach of which day, 
God hath declared Himself much to be grieved, as 
it may appear by him, who, for gathering sticks on 
the Sabbath Day, was stoned to death. But alas, 
all these notwithstanding, it is lamentable to see 
the wicked boldness of those that will be counted 
God’s people, who pass nothing at all of keeping 
and hallowing the Sunday. And these people are 
of two sorts, The one sort, if they have any busi- 
ness to do, though there be no extreme need, they 
must not spare for the Sunday, they must ride and 
journey on the Sunday, they must drive and carry 
on the Sunday, they must row and ferry on the 
Sunday, they must buy and sell on the Sunday, 
they must keep markets and fairs on the Sunday ; 
finally, they use all days alike, work days and holy 
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days all are one. The other sort is worst. For 
although they will not travel or labour on the 
Sunday, as they do on the week day; yet they 
will not rest in holiness, as God commandeth; but 
they rest in ungodliness and filthiness, prancing in 
their pride, pranking and pricking, pointing and 
painting themselves, to be gorgeous and gay; they 
rest in excess and superfluity, in gluttony and 
drunkenness, like rats and swine; they rest in 
brawling and railing, in quarrelling and fighting; 
they rest in wantonness, in toyish talking, in filthy 
fleshliness; so that it doth too evidently appear 
that God is more dishonoured, and the devil better 
served on the Sunday than upon all the days in 
the week besides. And I assure you, the beasts, 
which are commanded to rest on the Sunday, 
honour God better than this kind of people; for 
they offend not God, they break not their holy 
days. Wherefore, O ye people of God, lay your 
hands upon your hearts, repent and amend this 
grievous and dangerous wickedness, stand in awe 
of the commandment of God, gladly follow the 
example of God Himself, be not disobedient to 
the godly order of Christ’s Church used and kept 
from the Apostles’ time until this day. Fear the 
displeasure and just plagues of Almighty God, if 
ye be negligent and forbear not labouring and 
travailing on the Sabbath Day or Sunday, and do 
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not resort together to celebrate and magnify God’s 
blessed name, in quiet holiness and godly rever- 
ence” (An Homily of the Place and Time of 
Prayer). 


BRE 


CHAPTER) xa 


SHOULD SUNDAY BE MADE A DAY OF GREATER 
AMUSEMENT P 


IT is not probable that any one at the present 
day wishes to change the Lord’s Day into a day 
of work. What is desired is to make it rather a 
day of amusement, and this desire is taking 
shape in efforts of so active a character as to 
reasonably produce hope or alarm, according to 
the different sentiments entertained on the sub- 
ject. The arguments mainly relied upon are: 
(1) That the prohibition of amusements turn the 
Christian’s Lord’s Day into a Judaical Sabbath ; 
(2) That the introduction of amusements on a 
much larger scale than public opinion at present 
permits in England would have the effect of 
refining and elevating the masses. 


AMUSEMENTS ARE JUDAICAL NOT CHRISTIAN 
IN THEIR CHARACTER, 


1. The fact that the Jews will not light fires or 


cook food on the Sabbath has naturally led to the 
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idea that they make it a sad and sombre day. 
But it is not the case. A series of Christian 
writers in the early ages has contrasted the Jewish 
Sabbath with the Lord’s Day on this very ground, 
that the Jews admitted amusements which Chris- 
tians would not allow. St Augustine says: “At 
the present time the Jews celebrate their Sabbath 
by an idleness which consists of bodily laziness 
and luxuriousness. They rest, but it is only for 
trifling amusements, and when God has com- 
manded them to keep the Sabbath, they occupy 
the Sabbath in things which God forbids. Our 
rest is from bad works, theirs from good works, 
Why, it is better to plough than to dance! They 
rest from work that is good, but not from work 
that consists of trifling amusements” (Exarr. in 
Psal. xci. 1), And again, “ You are-desired to 
observe the Sabbath spiritually ; not as the Jews 
observe it, by carnal idleness, for they desire to 
rest for the sake of indulging in their trifling 
amusements and luxuries. Why, the Jew had 
better do something that is useful in his fields 
than spend his time in riot at a theatre, and their 
women had better spin wool on the Sabbath than 
amuse themselves all day in immodest dances” 
(Sermo ix. De decem chordts, iii.). Prudentius, in 
like manner, says that it is foolish to think that 


the day of the Passover is kept holy by placing 
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blood on the door-posts, and then engaging in 
loose dances (Afotheosis, 420). Ruffinus ex- 
plains the words “feast days, new moons, 
Sabbaths, solemn feasts,” in Hos. ii. 11, as the 
days on which “the country was given up to 
wanton dances, songs, and feastings” (in Hos. 
ii. 11), and St Chrysostom says: “The Jews, 
being delivered from secular business, paid no 
regard to spiritual things, temperance, sobriety, 
and listening to the divine Scripture, but did just 
the contrary, indulging their bellies and giving 
way to drunkenness, gluttony and luxury” 
(Hom. i. De Lazaro). Theodoret uses very 
striking expressions: “The Jews on this day 
do not wear long faces, but laugh, and play, and 
dance, and use loose words and actions, in direct 
opposition to the law” (Quest. xxxit. in Levit.) ; 
and again, “ The Jews are very particular about 
their food, and they look upon Sabbatical indul- 
gences as a test of righteousness, glorying in what 
should be their shame” (in Phil. iii. 19). It is to 
this method of spending the Sabbath, as well as 
to passing it in idleness and observing the seventh 
day, that the Council of Laodicea probably 
referred when it ordained that “Christians are 
not to Judaise and cease from work on the 
Sabbath (ze, the seventh day), but they should 


work on that day, and, setting the Lord’s Day 
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before the Jewish Sabbath, they should, if pos- 
sible, cease from work as Christians; but if they 
were found Judaising, let them be anathema” 
(Can. xxix.). 

“The heathens, indeed,” says Bingham, “had a 
quite contrary notion of the Jews, for they thought 
they fasted on their Sabbath, which was a vulgar 
mistake in them, arising merely from a mis- 
apprehension of their laws and practice; for 
because they kindled no fires nor dressed any 
meat on the Sabbath, they wrongfully concluded 
that they spent the day in fasting; whereas the 
Christian writers, who better understood their 
practice, charge them everywhere with making it 
a day of rioting, and drunkenness, and excess of 
unlawful pleasures; and, as such, they earnestly 
caution those of their own religion against 
imitating the Jews in such perverse and abomin- 
able corruptions of the law, by turning a day of 
spiritual rest into a day of carnal pleasure” (xx. ii. 4). 

Christians therefore who advocate “Sunday 
amusements” are rather imitating than avoiding 
the corrupt Judaising method of keeping the 
Sabbath. 


WouLp “SuNDAY AMUSEMENTS” ELEVATE 
THE MASSES ? 


2. A more important question is whether an 
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increase of amusements on the Lord’s Day would 
have the effect of elevating the minds of the 
English people. Here there are two questions 
mixed up—the first, whether amusements have a 
tendency to elevate; the second, whether amuse- 
ments oz the Lord’s Day would be likely to have 
that effect. 

With regard to the first question, it is evident 
that human nature requires amusement, but there 
are amusements and amusements. Some amuse- 
ments are not of an elevating character. The cry 
for ciycenses was an indication of a degraded 
populace, and they were not a means of lifting 
it from its degradation. The theatres were full 
during the orgies of the French Revolution, and 
the dancing of the Carmagnole did not tend to 
soften the manners or the hearts of those that 
indulged in it. It depends upon the character 
of an amusement whether it elevates or debases. 
If it is innocent and suggestive of good, it has a 
good effect ; if the contrary, it is bad. Of course, 
it is replied, we advocate only innocent amuse- 
ments, such as will instruct the taste or expand 
the intellect; in other words, we desire the 
popularising of Art and of Science, and we look 
to measures in this direction as the means of 
elevating the people. No one can fail to sym- 


pathise with these aspirations, and no one will 
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deny that Art and Science may do much for our 
people, if only they are kept in their right place. 
Of themselves they can do little. Refinement is 
not morality, nor is knowledge virtue. The Arts 
and Sciences flourished in Rome in the decadence 
of the Empire, and in France in the years 
immediately preceding the Revolution—two 
periods when society was corrupt to its core. 
Art and Science, taste and knowledge, add force 
and intensity to the character, but do not make it 
moral or immoral, virtuous or vicious. Let the 
foundation be sound, and we find something still 
deficient if the superstructure also be not beautiful 
and strong. Let the foundation be wanting, and 
no superstructure, however pretty or brave-looking, 
will resist the water-flood. It is the morality of 
its people which is the condition of the prosperity 
of a nation. Let it exist, and add to it refine- 
ment and knowledge, and the nation will still 
more prosper; but substitute refinement and 
knowledge for morality, and that nation must 
perish. It is worth while to dwell on this point, 
obvious as it is, because there are too many who 
appear to think that they are to moralise the 
populace by mechanic institutes, or by bands 
of music and picture galleries. Let these things 
be supplied to an already moral people, and they 
will be improved by them. Let them be em- 
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ployed under the idea that they will produce 
morality, and they will be a failure; nay, worse 
than a failure, because they will divert the minds 
of the philanthropical from the only means which 
can make men moral and preserve a nation in 
virtue. 

But what we have more particularly to consider 
is whether an increase of amusement on the Lora’s 
Day would be beneficial or otherwise. And here 
we have first to note, not as proving anything on 
one side or the other, but yet as providing a 
startling indication of the opinion of others, that 
one of the chief aims of unbelievers in Christianity, 
whether Deists or Atheists or Agnostics, is to get 
the Lord’s Day into their own hands ; and this they 
hope to do by freeing the day from its religious 
character and making it primarily a day for en- 
joyment and secular pleasure. It happened to the 
writer forty-five years ago to attend a meeting of: 
Secularists on Sunday evening at the East End of 
London, which was addressed by Mr Holyoake, 
a man whose name was then well known as a 
Secularist leader and a propagator of Secularist 
doctrines. His object was to expound the nature 
of Secularism. He explained that while he him- 
self did not believe in the existence of God, yet it 
was not necessary to deny His existence to be- 


come a member of the Secularist body. It was 
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enough if men would pay attention to the things 
of this world, which they could know by experi- 
ence, and leave themselves in doubt about a future 
life of which there could be no proof. After 
dealing with the various successes and failures 
which the Secularist Society had met with, he 
said: “It is difficult to know how to deal with the 
Clergy; they are a learned and a powerful body, 
and my advice is that we should not unnecessarily 
provoke them, but induce them to work with us 
whenever we can, and Zaz,” he continued, “many 
of them are already doing unwittingly; I mean 
those who are co-operating with us to change the 
character of the English Sunday, to open museums 
and picture galleries, and make the day primarily 
a day of enjoyment. Do not let us irritate these 
persons; they are our friends. For it is on the 
religious observance of Sunday that the Christian 
religion in England depends.” An artisan rose, 
and declaring himself an atheist, refused to have 
any dealings with the Clergy, but it was plain that 
he had not thought out the matter as Mr Holy- 
oake had, who regarded the attack upon the 
English Sunday as the first assault upon English 
religion, and welcomed unconscious allies, 

Similiar sentiments on the observance of Sun- 
day are expressed in the preface of a book 


published by Chapman & Hall, dedicated to 
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Francis William Newman: “Much property and 
honour, and one day in the week, have been 
seized by priests, or made over by devotees to the 
Church. Sunday is the best of these possessions. 
While maintaining that day and their right to it, 
the orthodox put into our hands an invaluable 
opportunity to spread truth. The books and 
papers read on Sunday are raising men above the 
domination of the Church, and rapidly preparing 
them for the next great step—the enjoyment of a 
true holiday. Shall we ever hear those sweet 
Sabbath bells, ringing gladness and joy, call us to 
a higher, purer worship—a nobler assembly, where, 
instead of the dead Moses or Paul, God’s Book— 
this all glorious universe and man—shall be ex- 
pounded to the intellect and the affections by 
accomplished literary and scientific men, and 
therefore true religious teachers? He who first 
brings to the pulpit the prism, the flower, the rock, 
with the poet, historian, philosopher, and does it 
with effect, may take his place beside the leaders 
and benefactors of man, as the beginner of a new 
dispensation of progress ” (p. 4). 

It does not follow from the advocacy of an 
opponent that a course is wrong, but his advocacy 
raises a presumption to that effect. 

There are two fallacies which lie at the threshold 


of the question of “ Sunday amusements,” which it 
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is necessary for us to be on our guard against. 
One is the not unusual practice of depicting the 
present desecration of the Lord’s Day, as seen in 
our large towns, in the darkest colours, and then 
leaving it to be inferred that this state of things 
would be improved by the encouragement of 
amusements; the other is insisting on the in- 
consistency of allowing some amusement or 
relaxation and of drawing a line between it 
and some other amusement or relaxation similar 
in character. 

An instance of the first fallacy is found in a 
book published with an obviously good purpose, 
called Sunday and Recreation. The editor, Dr 
Linklater, draws a picture of the East End of 
London on Sunday morning as follows :— 

“Nothing can be more appalling than the 
Sunday atmosphere of our poor slums and streets 
in the East End of London. There is a stillness 
as of death. The shutters (where there are any) 
are up till near the middle of the day; it is not for 
the sake of religious quiet, or because the inmates 
are at church, but because the man and his wife— 
and his grown-up children too—are sleeping off 
their Saturday night booze. By-and-by a slat- 
ternly girl, with unwashed face and uncombed 
hair, and some sort of garment thrown across her 


shoulders, emerges from the door to open the 
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closed shutters. Then there commences a gradual 
movement within, accompanied with the usual 
choice language, and the general benediction of 
your eyes. A fire is lighted amidst the dead 
ashes of the grate, the girl raking out some of 
them with her fingers to make room. The old 
kettle is filled with water (not of the cleanest) and 
placed to boil, while one of the children runs 
round the corner for a ha’porth of milk and a loaf 
of bread. These delicacies are arranged on the 
rickety table along with some broken cups and 
mugs, and the unwashed, undressed little ones 
stand round, with bare feet and hardly decent 
clothing, for their Sunday breakfast. A break- 
fast! with the sun blazing in mid-heaven (unless 
it should happen to be a November fog), and the 
sprinkling of church-goers returning from their mid- 
day service. The father and mother most likely 
go in for something stronger—a hair of the dog 
that bitthem. The writer has often had to walk 
through miles of such streets on Sunday morning, 
going toand returning from some special duty. And 
this outward desolation is only a faint shadow of 
the more awful desolation and crime hidden 
within” (p. 17). 

If this were to stand for an argument the 
writer would have to show us (1) that these par- 


ticular persons whom he has described would be 
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bettered if what he regards as the austerity of 
the Lord’s Day observance were removed, (2) that 
others would not be harmed by it. But he does 
not attempt to do this. He does not show what 
the nature of those enjoyments must be which 
would draw these drunkards from their morning 
beds, and whether they would be of an elevating 
character or no; nor does he show that the con- 
science of the more religious poor would not be 
offended, and their virtue tempted by such pleas- 
ures as were provided for the sot; but he leaves 
the subject with a statement immediately follow- 
ing his picture of East End degradation, that 
“our missionaries are sadly hampered by the 
old Puritan notion of Sunday. What we want 
in the first place is to brighten the dull Sabbath 
atmosphere, and to drive away its gloom. In a 
clearer moral sky the general tone of the people 
would improve” (p. 19). No doubt; but that a 
“clearer moral sky” will be created by allowing 
amusements which a drunkard would enjoy is 
not proved, but left to be inferred. 

In like manner Mr H. Wilson in the same 
volume puts into the mouth of a woman living 
in the East End a pitiful description of her 
Sunday, leaving us to infer that the wretched- 
ness she depicts is owing to an over great 
severity of Sunday observances, while in truth 
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it arises from giving way to the temptations of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. Mr Wilson, 
however, proceeds a step further than Dr Link- 
later, for he makes his East End interlocutor 
offer a suggestion, which is, that cards and crib- 
bage would bea better way of spending Sunday 
night than talking with a sister-in-law, because 
the latter “talks about people and does not say 
over kind things about them.” But she com- 
plains that she cannot have her “nice quiet 
game” because her sister-in-law “would be 
horrified at such an idea, and would think a 
game of cards dreadfully wicked on Sunday” 
(p. 160). Is it really thought that this poor 
woman’s spiritual and moral estate would be 
elevated by her Sunday cards, or that her sister- 
in-law’s backbiting would be cured by them? Isit 
not clear that the only result would be that the 
latter’s idea of a higher life would be broken 
down without any adequate results? After all, 
the only thing that the poor woman could find 
to be thankful for was a piece of legal severity, 
that her daughter could not be taken into a 
public-house on Sunday night by “her young 
man,” and that she could go to bed “feeling 
sure that none of them will come home the 
worse for drink, and that is something. to be 


thankful for, I can tell you” (p. r61). 
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The other fallacy that we have to be on our 
guard against is that which is sometimes known 
by the name of Argumentatio acervalis, by which 
it is argued that by taking one grain from a 
heap of corn you cannot make the heap small, 
nor, therefore, by taking one more grain, nor 
another, and so on till the whole heap is ex- 
hausted. Horace uses it in a well-known pas- 
sage to prove that you cannot draw a line 
between ancient and modern authors, because if 
a hundred years made a man an old writer, 
surely ninety-nine years and three-quarters would 
do the same, and so on.t The fact is that in 
all matters of practical life and many more it 
is impossible to draw a line which shall be logic- 
ally defensible between things allowable and 
things disallowed. There is no_ particular 

1 Scriptor abhinc annos centum qui decidit, inter 
Perfectos veteresque referri debet? An inter 
Viles atque novos? Excludat jurgia finis. 

** Est vetus atque probus, centum qui perficit annos.”’ 
Quid qui deperiit minor uno mense vel anno, 

Inter quos referendus erit? Veteresne poetas? 

An quos et preesens et postera respuat zetas? 

“Iste quidem veteres inter ponetur honeste 

Qui vel mense brevi vel toto est junior anno.” 

Utor permisso, caudzeque pilos ut equinze 

Paulatim vello, et demo unum demo etiam unum, 
Dum cadat elusus ratione ruentis acervi 

Qui redit ad fastos et virtutem zstimat annis. 


Hor. Epis. II. i. 36-48. Hence the Fallacy is sometimes called 
** The Horse’s Tail.” 
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moment in which we can say that the darkness 
of night ceases, and the light of day begins: 
no moment at which a bud becomes a flower, 
and ceases to be a bud, when a boy becomes a 
man and ceases to be a boy. In matters of 
practical life this gives an opportunity of self- 
deceit or deception to any who wish to deal 
unfairly with themselves or others How are 
we to draw a line anywhere? How can we 
distinguish between acts of liberality and pro- 
digality? If it is the part of a liberal man to 
give £1, surely it is not prodigal to give £1, Is. 
If itis due economy to give only 41, it surely 
is not meanness to give 19s. 6d. So with acts 
of courage and rashness, of discretion and 
cowardice, of liberty and licence, and all the 
rest. Let us apply this thought here. It is 
allowable to walk on the Lord’s Day; then why 
not boat, then why not skate, bicycle, ride, drive, 
hunt, shoot, dig, mow, prune? It is allowable 
to read books of a religious tone; then why not 
moral books, then why not tales of any kind, 
then why not novels? We may seek relaxa- 
tion in conversing; then why not in playing 
chess, draughts, billiards, cards, tennis? and then 
why should not we go to dances, balls, theatres? 
The music of some composers is allowable; then 
why not that of others scarcely distinguishable 
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from them by the uncultured ear? Religious 
periodicals may be read; then why not secular 
newspapers? We may talk about the events of 
the moment; then why not hold political meet- 
ings, and then why not have our elections on 
Sunday? 

We must not, therefore, be confounded by the 
very common question—If you allow ¢hzs, why 
do you not allow ¢hat, which is so similar to it? 
We must recollect that wherever a line is drawn 
it may be thus made to appear unreasonable to 
draw it just where it 7s drawn, and that to urge 
such a plea is to be guilty of a well-known 
fallacy, which we do not allow to mislead us 
elsewhere. 

Guarding ourselves against the risk of being 
led astray on these points, let us ask ourselves 
—Would an increase of amusements on the 
Lord’s Day be beneficial or harmful? Before 
we attempt to answer the question we must ask 
—What is the class that we have in view to be 
benefited or harmed by them? Let us begin 
with the lowest class described by Dr Linklater 
in the passage above quoted. No one professes 
that they observe the Lord’s Day as they ought. 
We are ready to acknowledge with shame and 
sadness that there are hundreds, nay thousands, 


of our countrymen who do not make a Christian 
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use of the Sunday, who spend what ought to 
be a religious day in the indulgence of the sin 
of drunkenness, or merely animal laziness. Now 
what would a facility of getting amusement do 
for this class? Is it not plain that unless the 
character of the amusement was of the lowest 
type—that is, not elevating at all—they would 
be unaffected altogether by it, for none but base 
pleasures would attract them, and base pleasures 
degrade? Some more powerful instrument than 
love of pleasure must be employed if these people 
are to be lifted out of the mire. Nay, farther, if 
they could be induced to go to such amuse- 
ments, those amusements would do them no good, 
for we have already seen that amusements are 
only beneficial when there is already morality 
to begin with. 

Would a facility of getting amusement be 
beneficial to the highest class? Have they not 
sufficient opportunities already? Are there not 
six days on which they can seek their pleasure, 
and on which they do as a rule seek it, until 
pleasure-seeking becomes a greater weariness 
than labour? What possible good could it do 
them? No doubt they would avail themselves 
of the facilities offered. They do now. Sunday 
pleasure parties, Sunday boating expeditions, 


Sunday tennis-playing, Sunday dinner-parties— 
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are they the amusements of the hardworked or 
of the idle? Can there be any possible good in 
giving one more day of idle pleasure to those 
who can make any other day, if they please, a 
day of pleasure? “Is it the people,” says Mr 
W. B. Trevelyan, “who cannot dine out or 
give dinners on week-days who make a point 
of doing so on Sundays? No, it is those who 
dine out on most days of the week.... The 
people who go down to Maidenhead, and keep 
the whole river-side population hard at work on 
Sundays, are not for the most part those whose 
noses are at the grindstone all the week; they 
are those who amuse themselves every day.... 
These are the people who drag down the English 
Sunday ; it is their example that is followed by 
those who happen to be, in one sense, below 
them in the social scale” (Sunday and Recrea- 
tion, p. 207). 

There remains the large class lying between 
the highest and the lowest, from the professional 
man to the labourer. But do not these men and 
women at present attend their church, and seek, 
however feebly, to serve God on the Holy day? 
And are not they the class which would be 
tempted away from the performance of their 
religious duties, by pleasures put in their way 
in the hope of attracting another class which 
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will not be attracted by them? We set out 
honey to catch flies and wasps, and, lo! they 
pass by it, and our bees and ants are caught 
instead. What could be worse? Even those 
who express their sympathy with a laxer Sunday 
see the mischief that would ensue. “Apart from 
all other considerations, is it not obvious that 
merely to allow our people to amuse themselves 
on Sundays would in the end not raise, but 
depress them? We want to form higher char- 
acters, we want to elevate them; and surely it 
is an axiom that such formation of character, 
such elevation, can only come through discipline. 
More than half the difficulties of our people come 
because they have never been disciplined, because 
they have never learnt the lesson of self-control. 
If we can get them to accept the discipline of 
worship first, we may well allow them to relax 
afterwards; more relaxation (however sorely 
needed) cannot be wholesome without at least 
some slight discipline” (What does Recreation 
mean? By Rev. W. B. Trevelyan, p. 176). 


Would the special amusements proposed for the 
Lord’s Day be beneficial ? 


Let us examine the special amusements which 


are ordinarily recommended for Sunday. Is it 
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imaginable that the men and women who sleep 
off their drunken carouse on the morning of the 
Lord’s Day would go to the British Museum or the 
National Gallery if they were open on that day? 
No, but idlers of the wealthy class would do 
so, and sober-minded artisans and shopkeepers, 
who would otherwise have been in church, would 
go. And if they went, there must be refreshment 
places allowed, first in the neighbourhood of the 
places visited, then elsewhere. And there must 
be a full supply of cabs at the stands to serve 
the needs of the idlers, and all the employés 
within and without the institution must give up 
the weekly rest. 

Nor is this all. A principle once acknow- 
ledged is pushed to its utmost point when there 
are associations whose interests it is to push. 
And there are such associations here, and would 
be more. Atheists, Secularists, and Agnostics 
have their associations already. Careless pleasure- 
seekers would have theirs, and the whole body of 
Roman Catholics would act with them, for they 
hold that after Mass has been heard, the day 
should be a day of amusement. It would be 
impossible to stop with the British Museum and 
the National Gallery. How illogical! we should 
hear, You cannot stand still there! You might 
have rationally resisted at the beginning, but now 
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you must go on to the end! And so we should 
be driven on step by step to the music hall, the 
dancing salon, the theatre, the racecourse. The 
thing has happened already abroad, and therefore 
let no one say it is “unlikely” that we should 
“go so far.” It is demonstrable that it would 
be so. Englishmen are often Jdravely illogical, 
but that is only when it is not the interest of 
any party to drive them to a conclusion in accord- 
ance with the practice that they have already 
permitted. 


Pleasure-secking must give way to labour 


And yet again this is not all. For the allow- 
ance of pleasure-seeking must necessarily lead 
on to the allowance of labour. St Augustine, 
seeing the idle way in which the Jews of his 
time passed the Sabbath, cried out, “Melius est 
arare quam saltare”—“ Ploughing is a better way 
of spending the day than dancing.” And the 
expression has become proverbial. There is in 
man a reasoning capacity which will not be 
baulked. If I may go out on a pleasure party, 
why may I not dig my garden? nay, why may 
I not work for my master and gain some food 
for my wife and children? The Church of Rome 


seeks to stifle this plea of reason by authority. 
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You may play because I allow you, but you 
may not work because I forbid you, she says. 
And we see how totally inadequate her authority 
has been to stop working when she has permitted 
playing. Go where you will on the Continent 
and you find the work of the six days carried 
on by tradesmen, shopkeepers, labourers, hardly 
less on the seventh day. Mr William Arthur’s 
description of a Sunday morning walk in Paris 
is only too true. “The moment you leave the 
Place de la Concorde, you find in the Rue Royale 
shopmen and shopwomen behind the counter; it 
is the employer’s day. In the first bank you 
reach on the Boulevards the clerks are at the 
desk; it is the banker’s day. In the Faubourgs 
the mechanics are busy; it is the manufacturer’s 
day. The Post Office is full of working men; 
it is the merchant’s day. The Rue Rivoli rings 
with the mason’s hammer; it is the contractor’s 
day. In the timber yards you hear the saw; 
it is the master’s day. In the Rue Montmartre, 
Emile de Girardin is at his desk, and his fellow- 
editors, his reporters, his printers, all are busy; 
it is the subscriber’s day. Turn where you will, 
every man is in his employer’s power just as on 
other days; the charter of freedom is in no hand, 
the joy of freedom at no fireside” (p. 22). 

Lord Shaftesbury in his Diary for 1855 notes :— 
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“The stir in Paris on the Lord’s Day is like the 
breaking up of a mill-dam. It is a rush, a torrent, 
that carries all before it—one’s head whirls with 
the flow of vehicles and the unceasing masses of 
human life that make the streets and walks 
almost groan with their weight. This excites 
one’s sorrow and, I trust, one’s prayers. Another 
spectacle excites my indignation. Every sense of 
humanity, kindness and justice is shocked by the 
perpetual, unbroken labour of the working man on 
the Sabbath day” (Lzfe, chap. xxiv.). 

Dr Samuel Smiles’s testimony in his work The 
Huguenots is similar: “The French are honest and 
thrifty. The industry of the people is increasing. 
Indeed it is excessive, for they work Sunday 
and Saturday. Sunday has long ceased to be 
a Sabbath in France. There is no day of rest 
there. When the Revolution abolished saints’ 
days and Sabbath days alike, Sunday work 
became an established practice. The museums 
and galleries are open on Sundays, but you look 
for the working people there in vain. They are 
at work in the factories, whose chimneys are 
smoking as usual, or building houses, or working 
in the fields, or they are engaged in the various 
departments of labour. The railway trains run 
precisely as on week-days. As you pass through 


the country on Sundays you see the people toiling 
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in the fields. Their continuous devotion to labour 
cannot fail to have a deteriorating effect upon their 
physical as well as upon their social condition ; and 
this, we believe, it is which gives to the men, and 
especially to the women, the look of a prematurely 
old and overworked race.” 


Continental yearnings after an English Sunday 


Attempts are being made, both within the 
various National Churches on the Continent and 
without them, to remedy present evils. A French 
Protestant Review has an article urging the 
sanctification of the Lord’s Day, from which we 
quote the following: “Is not the level of morality 
terribly lowered since so many citizens have given 
up regular attendance at public worship, since so 
many mothers of families keep Sunday morning 
for cleaning their house, since so many young 
men think only of turning their back upon the 
Church to which they have promised fidelity, as 
soon as they have made their first communion? 
There are people who rejoice to see the churches 
deserted : that is a strange fashion of elevating 
the country. When the places of worship are 
empty, it is the wineshops and bad houses which 
fill. Family life disappears. Conjugal fidelity is 
trodden under foot. Children lose all respect for 
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their parents and for duty. The young girl sinks 
into the gutter with frightful ease. When the 
angel within us has lost his wings and cannot rise 
above earthly vulgarities, he becomes the prey of 
the beast ; and man, the son of God, knows nothing 
but his appetites. Without doubt people do not 
become good by the mere fact of religious 
practices, but there has been as yet found no 
better preservative of morals, and we have before 
our eyes the sad example of what man becomes 
whose worship is only bestowed on money and 
pleasure. The sanctification of the Lord’s Day 
recalls week by week to our minds that we are 
the sons and daughters of a Heavenly Father, 
and that zodlesse oblige, and also that if we fall, 
“we may rise again; and it reminds us that we are 
all brothers, and that before our common Father 
there are neither poor nor rich, small or great, 
ignorant or learned, and that what we have to 
learn is to love man in God, and God in man. 
This is the spiritual bread which the Lord’s Day 
brings to man, enfeebled and weary with the cares, 
labours and temptations of the week. Woe to the 
world, if it thinks that it can do without this food. 
and lends an ear to those who advise to live the 
life of a materialist! When materialism triumphs 
in daily life, man may say to the brute, ‘Thou art 


my brother.’ Whoever has eyes to see, cannot fail 
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to notice the moral feebleness which results from 
the profanation of the Lord’s Day. Every Chris- 
tian, therefore, should labour to restore to it the 
place which it never ought to have lost among us. 
When there are six days which tie us to the earth, 
let one day at least restore us to ourselves, to our 
family, and to God; the influence of which will 
make our labour more cheerful, our affections 
more elevated, our trials more endurable. If the 
ravages of indifference are great among us, yet it 
has not infected all the sources of life. There is 
time still to restore the sanctuary of the family 
and of religion. Up, then, before it is too late, 
and let us begin with respect for the Lord’s Day 
—that day of high thoughts, holy joys, and manly 
memories—the Lord’s Day, that messenger of 
God, which repeats to us week by week, ‘Son 
of earth, forget your miseries; son of heaven, 


think of your country!’” (La wie Chrétienne, 
p. 147). 

In Italy Padre Agostino has raised the same 
cry :— 


“We cannot but be aware, indeed, how grievous 
is the general profanation of the Lord’s Day. By 
common consent, this day of prayer has been 
turned into one of mere pleasure-seeking and 
debauchery. Out of all the days of the week He 


so freely bestowed upon man, God only reserved 
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this one for Himself, and man grudges Him one day 
out of those spent on his own interest and pleasure 
to the service of God. And, alas! of all the days 
of the week, the Lord’s Day, which is the holiest, 
is the most profaned. I wish to show you this 
morning how the observance of the Lord’s Day is 
not only ordained by God, but that it is for the 
interests of the individual, the family, and society 
at large, so to observe it; and Z¢hat not only 
because Sunday is the day dedicated to the Lord 
—and to persevere in rebelling against the observ- 
ance of it is to rebel against God—but because 
the neglect to do so will be fruitful in evil results 
to ourselves, our families, and our country ” (Se/ec- 
tions frome Sermons, p. 124). 

“How is Sunday observed now? The car- 
penter’s plane is heard, as well as the smith’s 
hammer, and the needle of the tailor and the 
cobbler plies its wonted trade. When we know 
that it was God Himself who appointed this day 
to be kept holy, are we not guilty of sacrilege in 
violating its sanctity? Sunday belongs to God, 
and is not His property as inviolable as that 
which belongs to man? If you respect the 
property of the Almighty, you will respect also 
the property of your fellow-creatures. Do you 
not feel the need of this day, when you can escape 


from the noise of the world into the solitude of 
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your own heart, and in the stillness of your 
chamber you can attend to what the Lord Jesus 
Christ has told us is the better part, upon which 
our whole future happiness depends? When will 
the man of business remember God? When will 
the conviction that these riches are but dross, and 
that he must treasure up other riches in Heaven, 
be most present to his mind? Will this con- 
viction, perhaps, force itself upon him in the 
tumult of business, whilst he is adding up the 
accounts which engross him day and night? 
When will the rich pleasure-seeker be most likely 
to think of the short-sighted folly of his conduct? 
Perhaps at the theatres, or at any other of the 
various places of amusement he frequents? And 
for the poor, when are they likely to think of the 
duties of their soul? Perhaps when they are 
toiling in the sweat of their brow, in the dust and 
turmoil of their daily work” (/ézd@,, p. 126)? 

“ Sunday is not only the Lord’s Day; it is not 
only the day of rest for mankind at large; it is 
also the day especially consecrated to the joys of 
family life and home. The home, if the Sunday 
is not observed, becomes more or less an inn, 
where each one comes to eat, drink, or sleep, 
hardly knowing or caring for one another. 
Sunday should also sanctify society. What is it 
that is offered to the people by those who pro- 
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pose to deprive them of the Lord’s Day? I hear 
some one say, ‘ What we want is the liberty of the 
people, the liberty of the working man.’ What a 
mockery! the liberty of ceaseless labour! Liberty 
which is compelled to choose between servitude 
and destitution. Liberty for the capitalist, that 
he may bid the poor man choose between apos- 
tasy to his God and his own destitution. But, it 
may be said, the working man is free not to work 
if he does not wish it. Yes, he is free; but that 
means that he is also free to die of hunger. You 
say you compel no one; but in the meanwhile 
your language to the working man is: ‘ If you do 
_not work on Sunday I will find some one else who 
will.’ You rivet them by the chain of necessity, 
and then you tell them they are free! What a 
mockery! ‘But we pay them.’ You pay them! 
And are these things to be bought? It is time 
to make an end of this arrogance of wealth. You 
may possess all the wealth of the universe, but it 
will not suffice to pay for the soul of one working 
man. Labour is made for man, not man for 
labour. Labour and industry are beautiful things ; 
by means of them the poor working man gets his 
living, but do not let us force him to labour on the 
Lord’s Day” (Jozd., p. 131). 

The efforts made by Roman Catholics and 


Protestants alike on the Continent for the sanctifi- 
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cation of the Lord’s Day seem to turn out 
failures. And no wonder. Teach people that 
they may amuse themselves freely after paying 
their devotions, and not all the power of the 
organised Roman Church can prevent them from 
working. And if the strict discipline of Rome is 
incapable of restraining men within the limits that 
she has laid down, what shall we suppose would 
be the result of admitting the principle which has 
led to the day’s desecration abroad, in a country 
where the Church has no such force at its disposal 
as Rome has? Hold by the principle, It is the 
Lord’s Day, and you have no right to rob Him 
of it by pleasure-seeking, and the holiness of the 
day may be preserved. Concede pleasure-seeking 
after worship, and labour must follow. Mammon 
is “a strong man,” and it is only One that is 
“stronger than he” that can restrain him. 
Attempt to do it after you have substituted 
amusement for duty to God, and Mammon will 
prove himself irresistible. At present the follow- 
ing description of Sunday morning in London, 
which Mr Arthur sets in contrast with the Sunday 
morning in Paris already quoted, is true, but it 
will not be so for long, if museums and picture 
galleries and such like places of amusement are 
opened on the Lord’s Day. 


“In the vicinity of Trafalgar Square you find 
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no shopman or shopwoman behind the counter ; 
it is the assistant’s day. At the National Gallery 
no porter is in waiting ; it is the official’s day. In 
Long Acre the coachmakers’ workshops are 
silent ; it is the mechanic’s day. In Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields the lawyers’ offices are peaceful; it is the 
clerk’s day. In the Strand and Printing House 
Square the offices of the great daily journals are 
at least partially at rest; it is the pressman’s and 
compositor’s day, the reporter’s day, the editor’s 
day. At the Post Office no car is clattering, 
no man hurrying; it is the carriers day. In 
Cheapside and Wood Street no warehouse is 
open; it is the salesman’s day. At the Bank no 
pen is moving; it is the clerk’s day. In Spital- 
fields no foot is upon the treadle, no hand upon 
the shuttle; it is the weavers day. In Brick 
Lane no drays are rolling, no whips cracking; it is 
the drayman’s day. In new streets no shoulder 
bears a hod, no hand is on the trowel; it is the 
bricklayer’s day. At the wharves no figure bends 
under a load; it is the porter’s day, the coal- 
heaver’s day ” (The People’s Day, p. 21). 

“ We are not poorer but richer, because we have 
through many ages rested from our labour one 
day in seven. The day is not lost. While 
industry is suspended, while the plough lies in 


the furrow, while the Exchange is silent, while no 
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smoke ascends from the factory, a process is 
going on quite as important to the wealth of the 
nation as any process which is performed on more 
busy days. Man, the machine of machines, is 
repairing and winding up, so that he returns to 
his labours on Monday with clearer intellect, with 
livelier spirits, with renewed corporal vigour” 
(Lord Macaulay). 

The Weologus, organ of the Oriental Church at 
Constantinople, in a series of articles which has 
been appearing on “ Remedies for existing Evils,” 
has strongly urged the strict observance of the 
Lord’s Day and the establishment of Sunday 
Schools “after the example of England and 
America.” 


Combination of religious observance and amusement 
on the Lord’s Day. 


The majority of the advocates of “Sunday 
amusements” guard themselves with a condition, 
that worship shall have first been paid to Almighty 
God before man begins to seek his pleasure. “We 
must never forget that no merely secular amuse- 
ment or relaxation will suffice,’ says Mr Tre- 
_velyan. What amount and kind of worship do 
these men demand? If they practically fill up 


the day with public and private worship, no such 
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change as they desire in our habits will be effected. 
But they do not. We know the requirements of 
the Church of Rome. The only religious obliga- 
tion of the Lord’s Day is hearing Mass. This is 
binding sub mortal, that is, whoever fails in it is 
guilty of mortal sin, which causes the death of the 
soul and must be specially confessed in order to 
be forgiven. This religious duty is not, however, 
made onerous, for it is not necessary to be present 
at all of the Mass; a man need not come in till 
after the Gospel, and he may go out after the 
Priest’s reception, or he may hear half of one Mass 
and half of another, though he hear the last half 
first, or he may be at one end of a cathedral while 
the Mass goes on in a side chapel at the other 
end; or he may look on from the window of his 
house on the other side of the street from the 
church ; and it is not necessary for him to pay any 
attention to what is going on, so that he keeps up 
an external attention ; and he may read spiritual 
books throughout it; and probably he may make 
his confession during it; and he may talk to his 
neighbour as it goes on, or fasten his boots, or 
sleep. The Mass having been thus heard, the 
necessary religious observance of the day is over, 
and even that is excused if a man live a mile from 
church. For the remainder of the day the rule is 


only negative, and that rule is that no servile 
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works may be done, which are explained to be 
works of the body. Sporting or playing, dancing, 
riding, driving, grinding, copying, painting, print- 
ing, hunting, bird-trapping, fishing, attending fairs 
are all expressly permitted, whether they are done 
for hire or amusement. Making clothes for the 
poor, digging the church’s fields, bringing materials 
for church-building and white-washing churches 
are also allowable; so is work done to escape 
any idleness which might be dangerous. Shop- 
keepers may sell their goods if they keep their 
shops shut. On any public occasion comedies 
may be recited and bull fights may be held. And 
any servile work may be done if it does not last 
too long: how long it may be, is keenly debated ; 
some say the third part of the day, some three 
hours, some two hours, some an hour; the length 
of time at present authorised is two hours and 
a half. Further, the Pope, the Bishop, and the 
Parish Priest can dispense with the rule against 
servile labour, and often their dispensation may 
be presumed though not pronounced. Common 
practice to the contrary also dispenses with the 
necessity of observing the rule (St Alfonso de’ 
Liguori, Op. Lib. iv. Tract. iii.). 

It is not a matter to cause surprise that with 
such regulations as these in vogue, the Lord’s 
Day is what it is in Roman Catholic countries, 
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And now let us see what is the religious worship 
proposed by those among ws who advocate Sun- 
day amusements. We may take as our guide in 
settling this point the Rev. W. B. Trevelyan in his 
essay on Sunday and Recreation. His view is, 
that “to get a little religion into Sunday” we 
cannot do anything with our town people in their 
homes nor in our churches with our present | 
services. We must offer them something better 
than we do now, we must dethrone “Morning 
Prayers,” and put “the Holy Communion Service” 
in its place, not, however, for the sake of com- 
municating, but as a sacrificial act of worship; 
nor is this to be only for adults, but also for the 
children, who “ most of all ought to have their own 
Communion Service.” This is to be the worship 
for young and old, and after that is to follow 
amusement. We give Mr Trevelyan the advantage 
of stating his view in his own words :— 

“The thought of this service being the culminat- 
ing act of the Church’s worship had practically 
disappeared. It existed simply for Communion. 
Such had been the result of that most unhappy 
dislocation of the Communion Service three 
hundred years ago, when the old idea of sacrifice 
which had been prominent in the service was 
buried beneath the Act of Communion. There it 


was still, for it was embedded in the service, and 
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was part of its very essence; but the Communion 
was made the central point, and the sacrificial 
aspect became subsidiary” (p. 182). 

“In pre-Reformation times, although probably 
the people also were intended to come to the 
Hour Offices as well, the Mass was pre-eminently 
the people’s service. Unhappily, in modern times, 
Morning and Evening Prayer, the modern version 
of those Hour Offices, have been offered to the 
people, and the one service of our Lord’s own 
appointment has been reserved for the privileged 
few” (p. 185). 

“And, indeed, it is not easy to see why, if 
Morning Prayer is the principal morning service, 
people should feel bound to come to the church 
in the morning at all. All the Elements of Morn- 
ing Prayer are contained in Evening Prayer. Of 
course there are differences; but in principle the 
service is the same. Why, then, should they make 
any effort to get to church in the morning at all? 
—and if the effort is not made, the sanctification 
of the early part of the day is lost. My thesis 
then is this: we must make the Holy Communion 
Service the principal act of worship on Sunday 
morning. And this will in most places be best 
done by giving it what is usually the recognised 
hour for the principal Sunday Service, viz., eleven 


o'clock. The worshippers will, many of them, 
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have received their Communion at an earlier hour, 
and none but the aged and infirm will probably 
partake at this service. We shall, moreover, 
surround that service, as occasion and circum- 
stances permit, with all proper dignity, and we 
shall concentrate our best music upon it, If there 
is any difficulty about the choir singing at Morn- 
ing Prayer as well as the Communion Service, the 
former will give way, and be said” (p. 186). 

“It would not be difficult in most places to 
give the children a regular course of instruction 
on Eucharistic worship before bringing them at 
all, or to renew it at special times. And as to 
externals, so long as the music is bright, and 
such as they can join in, and the altar near 
them, there ought to be no great difficulty in 
making them appreciate, yes, and love their own 
Eucharist. At least they will be growing up 
with truer ideas of what worship means than 
most of us have had, and those who come after 
will be able, we may hope, to reap where we 
have sown. They will not need to deal with 
men and women who have grown up in blank 
ignorance of the central act of worship of the 
Christian Church, they will have something to 
build upon” (p. 190). 

“And now we will suppose that the primary 


obligation of Sunday, viz., worship, has been ob- 
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served. What of the rest of the day? How are 
we to help people to spend it rightly ?” (p. 192). 

These extracts show us that the ideal which 
earnest men of Mr Trevelyan’s opinions set be- 
fore them is essentially the same as that of the 
Church of Rome. It consists of Hearing Mass 
(it is misleading to speak of a “Communion 
Service” at which “none but the aged and in- 
firm will probably partake”)—hearing Mass by 
men, women and children, and after hearing 
Mass, amusements, here called “Sunday games.” 
This is to substitute the Roman Catholic for the 
Church of England view, both of the Lord’s 
Day and of Christian worship. 

The effects of this system on one class, and 
that an infinitely important class, has been 
sketched by the pen of a writer who will not 
be suspected of exaggerating the evil which she 
depicts from any tenderness to what is under- 
stood as Sabbatarianism or Puritanism—one who 
devoted herself to promoting the welfare of the 
rising generation of English girls, and who found 
it necessary, and finding it necessary, bravely 
ventured to call them back to the observance of 
the old English Sunday, “if that be not now 
impossible.” 

“In the distant days when I was a child, I 


‘remember hearing it argued that the plea that 
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all days were hallowed alike might end in 
hallowing none. And I have often been re- 
minded of it in the present day. There has 
been a great outcry against Sabbatarianism, a 
desire to undo the Puritan notion of the Sunday, 
and introduce the Continental habits. How this 
may answer with those who have to work all 
the week I know not; but I am certain that 
the relaxation has done immense harm to our 
young people in the upper classes. They have 
been encouraged to forget that Sunday is still 
the Lord’s Day. There is to be no dulness, so 
the toys are the same, the books are no graver. 
There are to be no lessons, so they are taught 
no catechism, texts or hymns; and having plenty 
of other amusements they scorn the Bible pic- 
tures which have been beloved for generations 
before them, and which taught so much. I 
could point to an old Family Bible, with grand 
Dutch engravings as illustrations, the sight of 
which was a pleasure looked forward to by 
children of the second generation on visits to 
their parents’ homes. The quiet sanctity and 
opportunity for religious instruction has been 
sacrificed to the fear of dulness. And with the 
growing girls there is no longer the habit of 
dedicating the day. It would be “goody” to 


put aside anything agreeable, so novels are 
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freely read; and there is no attempt at study- 
ing the Bible, with all the admirable helps— 
the Prayer-book, Church history, sermons, devout 
lives—all that helps to build up faith and prac- 
tice. It has all been left behind with the Con- 
firmation class, when the mind was still a child’s, 
No wonder there is so little serious thought, so 
little substance wherewith to meet the shocks to 
the faith which are multiplied day by day” 
(Miss Yonge, in Monthly Packet, 1886, p. 44). 
“We are drifting fast away from that sound 
old family religion that was once the strength 
of England. Oh, girls! oh, mothers! will you 
not strive to stem the fatal current? The after- 
noon is too often like a week day. If visitors 
do not come in to tea there is the novel, some- 
times evensong, with the interest of a late walk 
and ornate service. This is not Sabbatarianism 
certainly; but is it keeping the day unto the 
Lord? The girls are not wholly responsible, but 
where mothers can influence the family practice, 
surely they should bethink themselves whether 
it is not a fatal thing to fritter it all away. 
There is much foolish maundering about Sunday 
dulness. Look at veal biographies, not im- 
aginary stories, and see the tender halo that 
surrounds the memory of the quiet consecrated 
Sunday of training in holy things. Consider the 
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danger of letting boys and girls grow up utterly 
uninstructed in Scripture, untaught in the prin- 
ciples of their faith, open to any plausible at- 
traction of Romanism or scoff of Agnosticism, 
because there is no foundation or positive know- 
ledge of the doctrines they profess. Try to win 
the quiet Sunday back, or, if that be impossible, 
at least give a space of quiet instruction and 
study later on to some sacred subject. There isa 
general cry of national deterioration, and though 
never a Puritan I do believe the lawlessness with 
regard to Sunday is one great cause” (/d7d,, p. 
45). 

“Tt is granted at all hands that Sunday, 
though not exactly the Sabbath, is the Lord’s 
Day. Then make it His Day by giving Him 
not merely the shortest time possible in church 
(unless there is some excitement to make it 
endurable), but let some part be spent in doing 
something for Him. If you cannot tell what 
to do, clergy or workers will find it for you. It 
may be an hour spent in reading to an invalid 
(gentle or simple), it may be preparing a servant 
in your own house for Confirmation or Com- 
munion, it may be helping with a G.F\S. class, 
with lads, or in the Sunday School. Do you 
know that in many places it is a serious diffi- 


culty that Sunday Schools are in grievous lack 
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of teachers? In former times the clergy had 
much less call for exertion on Sundays, and 
could thus teach without such exhaustion. The 
masters and mistresses, moreover, were not under 
such severe pressure in the week, and could thus 
give assistance, whereas it is now almost cruel 
to throw Sunday labour upon them. Yet there 
is little aid accorded in many parishes in the 
task which must be voluntary. The young ladies 
will not give the time to an arduous task which 
needs perseverance, and the farmers’ or trades- 
men’s daughters follow their lead. All is thrown 
on the clergyman’s family and the overworked 
officials of the school. Nonsense used to be 
talked about Sunday Schools being a necessary 
evil, and we are reaping the fruits of that non- 
sense just when they are becoming more needed 
than ever. Where School Boards prevail 
Sunday is the only time for instilling Church 
doctrine—in some cases, any religious principle 
at all. And to do good, these schools must be 
made more attractive than can well be the case 
when the teacher is overworked and jaded, feel- 
ing deprived of the right of rest. Letters appear 
from time to time from masters or mistresses 
complaining of having Sunday School and organ 
entirely on their hands. Yet in most of such 


cases it is because there is no one else in the 
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parish to be had or depended on. And perhaps 
there are half a dozen young ladies dawdling 
over breakfast or wandering in the garden, 
or even asleep after the exertion of the early 
service! They think themselves ‘not goody’ 
—only so good that they will sing at a penny 
reading, or act in a drama for the amuse- 
ment and refinement of the poor! Or they 
would like to rush into the slums and bring 
home the lost, or to do anything grand they are 
not allowed todo. Only just not that humdrum 
stuffy work of teaching uninteresting children” 
(lozd., p. 46). 

“Consider whether it is not better to do quiet 
preventive work in a Sunday School than more 
exciting work when the mischief has been done. 
While as for interest, the greater intelligence of 
the children renders teaching them far pleasanter 
in itself to anyone who will work with spirit and 
win their respect. Recollect that the only op- 
portunity the children may have of religious 
training ought not to be thrown away because 
your attending to them would be ‘tiresome,’ 
‘goody,’ and ‘such a tie’” (/dzd,, p. 47). 

Is our old English Sunday, with its habits, 
associations and teaching, really lost and gone? 
God forbid! 
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Value of Sunday 


To the testimony of Miss Yonge to the value of 
the English Sunday we add that of another lady, 
to whom the present generation owes much, Miss 
Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford. 

“Are we not, in the present day, somewhat 
disposed to cease to value them (our Sabbaths) as 
we ought? And this at a time when, the spirit of 
selfish money-making being at its height, the need 
of a Sabbath would (we might suppose) be more 
widely felt than ever. | 

“The incapacity many of us feel to spend a quiet 
Sunday is one of the worst signs of the times. 
People who dine out six nights in the week find 
the one evening at home dull, and do not know 
what to say to their children from whom they 
have been separated by so long an _ interval. 
Sunday is added to the list of ‘Society’ days, 
and the separation between nursery and drawing- 
room is complete. Those who live in a whirl 
from Monday morning till Saturday night may 
be said to be as much afraid of their own com- 
pany as of that of their children. We may be 
laughed at for saying so, but really our own 
souls ‘take a long time before you get to know 
them.’ Many people have a mere afternoon-tea 
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acquaintance with themselves. They have to get 
intimate with themselves (just as by some for- 
tunate chance we get intimate with some great 
friend), say, in a long illness. In old days the 
Sunday used to give people time for meditation ; 
now ‘religious’ people rush from service to 
Sunday School, from Sunday School to sermon, 
and from sermon to choir practice, with barely 
half-an-hour between for meals, and ‘worldly’ 
ones show equal ingenuity in manufacturing 
‘engagements’ of one kind or another, which 
shall protect them from the necessity of self- 
communing with that terrible ‘E poi?’ which 
seems always ready to issue from its mouth. 

“But it is not only as an intellectual, but as a 
spiritual benefactor that the Sunday should be 
welcomed. Rightly used, it is like music, bring- 
ing out of us what we did not know was in us, 
Those who have frequented any of our cathedrals 
on great festivals will have been struck by nothing 
more than by the effect on the lower middle- 
classes of the grand building and the beautiful 
services. The eye is caught by a man or woman, 
whom neither dress nor features point out as 
belonging to the higher ranks, and one who may 
be perhaps recognised as having been seen last 
over the counter or on the railway platform. 


“How different is the face now from what it 
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was then! Who that saw the man with his 
Saturday-night expression, or counting change, 
trimming the grocer’s scales, or pasting labels on 
bottles, could have believed that he would look as 
he does now? We all want, as he does, to be 
taken up out of ourself; and such is the effect that 
the Sunday has, and on none more than on the 
better sort of the working-classes. It seems to 
bring out unexpected elements in the very ex- 
pression of the face. And it is one more proof, if 
proof were needed, of the fact that human nature 
can never, by itself, make the best of itself. 

“The very fact of the existence of a seventh 
day’s rest, struggled against as it has been in all 
ages by human nature, and yet holding its own 
almost in spite of human nature, and justifying 
itself by the benefits which it confers, points to its 
having a supernatural origin, like many other 
unselfish and religious instincts or habits of 
mankind... . 

“ Among the many phenomena peculiar to our 
own day there is none more striking and painful 
than that of the over-worked, over - stimulated 
woman of the period.... What is the remedy, 
if any, for such an evil? We reply unhesi- 
tatingly—in the proper observation of Sundays. 
If ever there was an age which needed the 


Sunday, it is our own. If ever there were people 
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who needed the Sunday, they are the ‘ educated 
working-classes, and perhaps more especially the 
women of our own day. The mere physical 
repose, the absolute dulness, if you will have it so, 
is an inestimable boon. When people are too 
tired to bear dulness—in other words, when their 
inward nervous fretting has reached such a pitch 
that they cannot exist without the incessant 
‘counter-irritation’ of some outward event, it is 
time the doctor were called in. 

“ Sunday comes laden with grand ideas, alike to 
the greatest and least among us. It is ours, if we 
will, to turn aside from them; it is ours, if we will, 
to imbibe them, and let them slowly fructify in 
our minds. The good fruit must be brought 
forth ‘with patience.’ 

“But Sunday does more than this. It comes 
with a message to the affections, surely never 
more needed than by women who spend their 
days in business, even should that business be 
ostensibly one of charity. In order to do any 
kind of work well we must idealise it. 

“We all want to see the ideal side of our own 
(and others’) life and work. How are we to do 
this without our Sunday? 

“Had every woman, for instance, who has 
charge of children, the sick, or the aged, time and 


opportunity to realise: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it 
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unto one of the least of these ye did it unto Me,’ 
we should cease to hear of the ‘hardness’ dis; 
played by members of such professions. 

“Women cannot live without tenderness, and 
the more they have of intellectual pursuits or 
practical business, the more imperatively necessary 
is it that they should have a strong counter- 
balancing force in their lives. Such a force can 
only be generated by means to which we have 
rather indirectly adverted than dwelt upon in 
detail. The direct sources of spiritual life are too 
sacred to be more than touched upon here; our 
function has rather been to bring before the reader 
one special element in the Christian life—we mean 
the observance of the Sunday as a day of rest, of 
quiet, and of meditation.”—Newbery House Maga- 
zine, Sept., 1889. 

The following is the wise and thoughtful testi- 
mony of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr Benson, delivered at the Canterbury Diocesan 
Conference, held 9th July 1895, as to the ill effects 
of Sunday desecration by the upper classes on 
the labouring classes. It may be regarded as 
a pastoral to the Church at large on a crying 
evil :— 

“One of the great trials at the present day is 
what the upper classes are doing on Sunday. I 
do not believe it is half as much what the middle 
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and lower classes are doing. The upper classes 
are behaving very ill to everybody beneath them. 
They are oppressing their servants and making it 
impossible for their servants to have the means 
of grace, and setting an unfortunate example to 
those who are hovering in the choice between 
God and the world. Those who belong to the 
upper classes must be the apostles and the 
evangelists of the upper classes, and try to 
make them different and make them open their 
eyes. They will open their eyes like anybody 
else if things are properly brought home to them, 
but we must move all who have in their hearts 
the love of God and of His work in the world 
to try to do their best among the upper classes. 
It will go ill if the Sunday abuses are not stopped. 
Iam not speaking too strongly. A layman was 
talking to me the other day till he cried on this 
matter. He was a man who was keen about 
the interests of the young people in a populous 
neighbourhood, and he was describing the Sunday 
Schools and how they were a short time ago. He 
was speaking of a residential neighbourhood, and 
he said that now the poor lads were carried off 
to act as caddies for the golfers. It is a real 
loss. It takes boys at a most tender and im- 
pressionable time, and leads them, by bribery 


as well as by example, to neglect what they 
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and their masters alike know to be their 
duty. 

“Tt is a ridiculous fashion which is coming in 
from France—that of pretending that you may 
go to the Holy Communion in the morning and 
have the rest of the day to yourselves. But 
that is not old France. It is one of the modern 
innovations of Romanism of which I have been 
speaking. Anybody who will go to the old 
libraries and look at the memoirs of the good 
people who lived in France at the time before 
the Reformation, can satisfy himself of this. He 
will find that the Sunday at that time was spent 
exactly as we want it to be spent here in England. 
It is ridiculous to talk about Puritanism having 
spoiled England and made dull Sundays for us. 
It is not so. The old observance of Sunday over 
all the Christian world was that it was to be a 
day of rest and holiness and happiness. Make 
people as happy as you can on Sunday, but it 
does not make them happy to crush them out 
of all shape, and to keep footmen and butlers at 
work for large late dinners, and to press the poor 
boys of the villages into the service of golf. 

“What do we find when we turn to that land 
which we call Assyria? There we find a people 
who have been left alone from the beginning in 


a country where there was once a great and 
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magnificent Church, though there is now only 
a poor remnant, and there you find the same 
sort of Sunday as we desire to have here. You 
cannot by love or money get a man to carry a 
package or go on an errand for you on Sunday 
until the evening service is over. And that is 
what has been inherited from the old Apostolic 
traditions of his fathers. That is a true Sunday. 
The people here are ruining themselves and their 
health and their old age by turning Sunday into 
a working day. 

“JT remember talking to Lord Selborne some 
few years ago, and I was speaking of the large 
number of people that had to work sixteen or 
seventeen hours every day, and he said, ‘Oh, I 
do not think sixteen or seventeen hours at all 
an impossible thing. I worked myself for many 
years sixteen or seventeen hours a day.’ I said, 
‘But, then, you had your vacations, and he said, 
‘But my vacations were pretty well as hard worked 
as my term times; but I had my Sundays, and if 
I had not had my Sundays, I should never have 
been here now.’ 

“If the upper classes would set the example 
which they set in the interval between the very 
careless Sundays at the end of last century and 
the Sundays of the present time we should have 


our Sundays well observed. Among the upper 
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classes, when I was a boy, there were as a rule 
no Sunday dinner-parties, and the families went 
to church, and the Sunday was spent quietly. 
Many of us remember that interval, in which 
Sunday was not at all badly kept; but the 
tendency upon us now is to go back to the old 
dissipated Sunday of the last century. 

“T believe that if the upper classes would take 
their proper place in this matter all else would 
be right. I believe that with the exception of 
some political associations of working men, if 
you take an average working man and talk to 
him about the subject, you will find that he 
knows well enough that seven days’ amusement 
means seven days’ work for him. He knows 
very well that that would come, and that if he 
consented to let Sunday be desecrated in all 
directions and allowed everything to be opened 
for him and for his amusements, it would mean 
adding more trams to those on the road, and 
more omnibuses and conveyances of all kinds, 
and more labour in refreshment-rooms, and in 
everything that caters for the people. An old 
cab proprietor was examined before a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords the other 
day, and he said in the most vigorous language: 
‘If we polled the working men we should find 


out whether they desired the Sunday to be 
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desecrated or not. He spoke of a public library 
which was opened on Sunday, and of the people 
that were kept at work on account of it. I felt 
that he was dealing with a doubtful question, 
and I was anxious to hear what he had to say 
about the matter. He said that there were 126 
people who came to the library. He knew his 
figures. One hundred and twenty-six people, he 
said, used the library every Sunday. I misunder- 
stood him for the moment, and asked him, ‘Do 
you mean that the same number use it on week 
days?’ and he replied, ‘Oh, bless your heart, on 
week days there are thousands. The fact of 
there being only 126 showed a very real regard 
on the part of the working man in the midst 
of whom this library was situated. There was a 
great contrast between the use made on Sundays 
and the use on other days. We may take it for 
granted that we are supporting the cause of the 
working man if we do our very utmost to prevent 
Sunday desecration. 

“There is no doubt that Sunday is a terrific day 
for masses of people. One witness who was before 
us gave us admirably clear evidence on this matter. 
He was an extremely intelligent man who had 
belonged to the working classes, and still would 
be regarded as one of the working classes. He 


rose from his seat and expressed his intense feeling 
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that the most miserable life on this earth was the 
life of an omnibus driver. I will not go into 
particulars, for you can read them, but that was 
what he said, having lived in those strata of society 
—that the most miserable life upon earth, and the 
one in which a man can do least for his own family 
and for his own soul, was that of an omnibus 
driver. You will see in the evidence the arrange- 
ments among the men as to Sundays. But this 
man told us that if people arranged to have their 
Sundays too frequently, they would find in some 
of the yards that their services were not wanted. 
Then there are the oppressed railway men. Rail- 
way porters are beginning to find on Sundays that 
their life is intolerable. There is another class of 
people who are not mentioned—the newsvendors. 
Their work is more severe on Sundays than on 
other days, and the life of a newsvendor from 
Saturday night to Saturday night is really a life 
of misery and oppression. The time must come, 
I think, when there will be some interference, 
some regulations to provide that men must have 
at anyrate every alternate Sunday to themselves, 
and anyhow, one day’s rest in the week. Of 
course, the proprietors of these places and estab- 
lishments are not irreligious and careless people, 
but they, on the other hand, start a third great 


difficulty, and they say, ‘If this interference with 
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us is to take place, we really cannot run our trams 
and omnibuses and cabs for the convenience of 
the public, for the income to be derived from them 
is only just sufficient at the present day.’ We 
are surrounded with difficulties which require 
long heads and great consideration to touch 
them without making some mistake. 

“ There is no doubt that the mass of the working 
people are extremely jealous of having more work 
on the Sundays. They say that the amusements 
of the rich are crushing them. An actor or 
arranger of comic entertainments, a strong man 
whom we examined as a witness, said that there 
are 500,000 persons in London employed in 
ministering to amusements and entertainments at 
theatres, music-halls, and places of that kind. 
Five hundred thousand persons depend upon that 
kind of work for their living, and he said that 
neither he nor anybody among those people had 
the slightest doubt that if the Sunday was thrown 
much more open, all those people would be 
employed at the same wages for the seven days 
as they have now. I do not state these things as 
solid, absolute, ascertained facts, but I just mention 
what is the thorough belief of the people who are 
most concerned. 

“J should like to say one word about the word 


‘Sabbath.’ It does appear to me, I own, in spite 
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of all that has been said, that we have a notion of 
the Lord’s Day derived from the Old Testament, 
and a tint of colour thrown over it which we 
should not have had if we had rested alone upon 
what is said about it in the New Testament, and 
that that tint, derived from the Old Testament, but 
interpreted in the spirit of the New Testament, 
is really what we must rely upon for the sanctity 
and religious value of the day, so that I do not 
think that men are entirely wrong when they use 
the word ‘ Sabbath,’ though, of course, the Sabbath, 
like every other institution of the Old Testament, 
has received a new interpretation and a spiritual 
power.” 

On a previous occasion Archbishop Benson had 
said :— 

“ At a time when it seems that it ought to grow 
easier and not harder to provide larger means of 
rest and refreshment upon Sundays for the poorer 
people, and yet to avoid crushing to the very 
earth the already most overburdened classes—viz., 
the men engaged in serving the small passenger 
transport and in catering for their immediate 
supplies—it is not inappropriate that the laity and 
clergy of a religious conference should set well 
before them the determination at least not to 
make an extension of opportunity to the poor into 


an excuse for grasping at fresh licence for our- 
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selves, fresh entertainments, fresh amusements, at 
the cost of the neglect of worship and of fresh 
labours for our own servants and of other poorer 
persons. ‘That thy servant may rest as well as 
thou,’ is the essence of the moral command. This 
is no time (as I believe both laity and clergy will 
agree) for religious homes to begin to be careless 
of the religious habits we inherit, of the daily 
service of our churches, of the prayers in the 
family, of the blessing of meals, of the reading of 
God’s Word to the household, of catechising the 
children, of home preparations for confirmations 
and communions, of the sober guidance of depend- 
ents towards thrift and other habits, which are 
rather easier now than harder, of the rules and 
solemnities of the Church (even better observed 
of late than in former times), and above them all, 
as ministering to all, the primitive order and 
Catholic usage (for ours is no Puritan observance) 
of the old Sunday of England, that noble religious 
institute and habit which foreign nations have so 
constantly appreciated and envied. All these (it 
seems to me) are ways in which no authority, no 
association could place us, or replace us if once we 
had lost them. They are simply ‘the old paths’ 
trodden out by the feet of many generations. 
Nothing can maintain them as ‘ paths to dwell in, 


but the same power which without enactment 
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founded them, the constant, steady resolved prac- 
tice of Churchmen, and the fruit which such good 
institutions bear in Church lives.” 

The following are extracts from a paper read by 
Mr G. F. Chambers at the Norwich Church Con- 
gress of 1895 :— 

“The very form and framework of the Fourth 
Commandment, coupled with the fact that it is 
only one out of ten such precepts, forbids al- 
together the idea that it is merely something 
Mosaic or Judaic, and, therefore, optional for us; 
whilst if you once begin to attempt to draw lines 
of relaxation of your own, each man will quickly 
drift into paths which will be no paths, but a 
trackless wilderness of Sunday non-observance. 

“Now let us inquire what can profitably be 
urged in regard to the employment of Sunday 
for purposes of sight-seeing in connection with 
museums and picture-galleries, and—ultimately, 
yes, ultimately—theatres? Depend upon it, you 
cannot draw, or, if you attempt to draw, you will 
not long be able to keep up, the distinction 
between Henry VIIL., in model, say, at the South 
Kensington Museum, and Henry VIII. as repre- 
sented by Holbein or somebody at the National 
Gallery, and Henry VIII. as represented by 
Irving at the Lyceum Theatre. The ball once 


set rolling is bound to go on, and those well- 
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meaning so-called friends of the working man 
who profess to draw their limiting line at the 
outside of the theatre-door, are strangely blind to 
the fact that they are standing as on a glacier, 
which is not only slippery, but is perpetually 
sliding downwards. The continent of Europe and 
many of the great cities of America tell us a tale 
and furnish us with a warning herein, which we 
must not, indeed cannot, ignore. The ‘Sunday 
Society ’’ says it does not wish for the continental 
Sunday, and it proposes, I believe, to go no 
further than museums, pictures, books, and music. 
This limitation is upheld, I doubt not, in perfect 
good faith, by many of the clerical and titled 
supporters of the Society, but it is a matter of 
notoriety that many supporters (and they some 
of the most active and aggressive) go far 
beyond this, and decline to be tied down to any 
line. 

“The danger of making concessions where a 
vital principle is at stake, because of the im- 
possibility of securing the permanency of your 
concessions, is well illustrated by the history of 
the Sunday band question. When this nuisance 
was first pushed to the front, thirty or forty years 
ago, by organised effort, the plea was urged, ‘We 
only ask for the performance of sacred music’; 


and this plea, industriously asserted and re- 
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asserted, often disarmed opposition and converted 
Opponents into sympathisers. But the mask has 
long been thrown off. Sacred compositions now 
either only come into a programme as decoy 
ducks, or to throw dust into the eyes of the 
public; or, more often, are contemptuously ignored 
by being wholly omitted. . . . 

“The lessons taught by the experiments which 
have been already tried in the way of Sunday 
opening will be found, if studied patiently and in 
detail, to be of a very remarkable and conclusive 
character. And I ask all who are minded to 
support the Sunday opening movement to get up 
the facts before pledging themselves to an opinion 
or a vote; otherwise it will soon unpleasantly 
appear that their efforts for the ‘good’ of the 
working man have been wasted, and that they 
have only provided lounges and play-rooms for 
idle and noisy children, boys and girls. Numerous 
and convincing are the testimonies as to this fact 
from all parts of England. So much for what the 
working man does when he has the chance. Now 
let us see what he says when called upon to 
express an opinion by a vote. On three occasions 
out of four when Sunday opening of museums has 
been discussed at the annual congress of the trade 
unions Sunday opening has been condemned.’ 


On the only occasion when there was a vote the 
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other way (Swansea, 1886) the discussion was held 
on the last day, when many members had gone 
away, and the meeting had dwindled to small 
proportions. 

“The promoters of the Sunday opening move- 
ment largely comprise idle West Enders, who do 
nothing for themselves, or others, on week days or 
Sundays, but worship the god of pleasure—a sort 
of nineteenth-century Janus, on whose various 
foreheads are inscribed such names as ‘golf,’ 
‘tennis,’ ‘boating, ‘riding, ‘driving,’ ‘lounging,’ 
‘smoking. Leagued with, and behind these, 
however, there are certain wirepullers, who may 
be ranged in two classes—worshippers of mammon 
and worhippers of nothing. The former include 
certain sorts of capitalists, certain proprietors of 
breweries, many railway directors and _ traffic 
managers, and others who make dividends or 
money the idols to which they bow down. But — 
behind these again there are some much more 
dangerous classes—the infidels and atheists of all 
types. These are the most earnest and potent 
mainsprings of every anti- Sunday agitation, 
because, like Voltaire, they comprehend the fact 
that the infidels have no chance for their per- 
nicious doctrines so long as the Christians stick to 
their Sunday—an idea focussed by Montalembert 


in the striking sentence: ‘Il n’y a pas de religion 
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sans culte; et il ny a pas de culte sans 
Dimanche.’.. . 

“T earnestly hope that not alone the working 
classes, but all classes, will realise the great 
risk of the loss before they have lost it— 
whether by legislation or otherwise—of the 
priceless heritage of a day so truly and so elo- 
quently spoken of by Bishop Christopher 
Wordsworth as— 


‘* © A day of rest and gladness, 
A day of joy and light, 
A balm of care and sadness, 
Most beautiful, most bright.’ ” 


In 1896 a resolution was come to by the 
House of Commons in favour of opening the 
British Museum and Kensington Museum on 
Sundays, and it was at once acted upon by the 
Government. 

We cannot be surprised at the vote of the 
House of Commons. The upper classes in 
England have to such an extent allowed them- 
selves, and been allowed without rebuke, in the 
transgression of the traditions and customs of the 
English Sunday, that they would feel themselves 
half hypocrites if in public they maintained a 
strictness which personally they no longer observe. 


We are suffering from the nonsense talked about 
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the “dulness” of an English Sunday, and from a 
desire entertained by some to assimilate our 
practice to that of the Roman Church in respect 
to Sunday amusements as well as other things. 
It is to be hoped that counteracting influences 
may be strong enough to prevent a further 
development from a mischievous precedent. 

America is suffering from the same evils on this 
head as ourselves in England. The following is 
an extract from the Pastoral Letter of the House 
of Bishops issued at the end of 1895 :— 

“Recent events in some parts of our country 
compel us to call your earnest attention to a 
widely-spread and determined attack upon the 
use and purpose of the weekly day of rest, known 
from the beginning of the Christian era as the 
Lord’s Day. It is declared in the law of God to be 
His own day, and by the Saviour of man to be 
‘made for man. It is protected by a divine 
command and by the perpetual sanctity of a 
human right. Men may and ought to worship 
God every day; but for the greater assurance of 
this duty, one day in seven has, with the formal 
sanction of all Christian civilisation, been set 
apart for its due observance. This order cannot 
be disturbed without grave evils to the individual 
and the family, to society and the State. It 


seems almost incredible that our modern life 
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should be capable of bringing into play any 
powers of evil that could seriously threaten the 
existence of so divine and beneficent an institu- 
tion. And yet the peril and disaster of such a 
menace confront Christian people in wide areas of 
the country. We exhort you, dear brethren, to 
meet this menace with unfaltering courage and 
resolute determination, and in no opportunity 
that may be presented to decline battle with 
the insatiate greed of the liquor traffic and the 
growing desire for popular pleasures and amuse- 
ments, which with increasing boldness claim all 
days alike for their uses. In this connection 
the House of Bishops, in view of recent occur- 
rences in several of our States, desires to 
express its hearty approval of the prompt and 
courageous application of the powers of civil 
government for the repression of barbarous, 
brutal and indecent exhibitions and recreations 
of whatever sort.” 

“God appointed a special opportunity for us to 
withdraw from secular affairs,” writes an American 
lady, “a time to sit at His feet and receive the 
spiritual strength and nourishment that should fit 
us, not less for the life here, than for that here- 
after, but fashion and custom are fast robbing 
us of it. The holy day has become a holiday. 


1 Mrs Burton Kingsland, (American) Churchman, 15th Feb. 1896. 
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“ There seems to be a prevalent idea that Christ 
abrogated the Sabbath—and yet He said: ‘ The 
Sabbath was made for man.’ Why, but because ~ 
He needed it? ‘Not man forthe Sabbath.” Man, 
the end—the Sabbath, the means. ‘I came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil’ (fill to the full), put new life 
into old forms. It were strange indeed that one 
law of the Decalogue should be repealed, while 
the others remain binding as ever. With its 
recognised background of permanence, it would 
seem that the Sabbath needs no advocate of its 
claims. 

“In New York, Sunday afternoon has become 
the fashionable time for young men to pay social 
calls. 

“On Sunday afternoons the girls don their 
prettiest gowns, invite friends to receive with 
them, and from four o'clock until seven, are 
engaged with their gentlemen acquaintances in 
the light banter and chit-chat of the day, while. 
special friends feel at liberty to call as early as 
they please. The caterers say that many of their 
finest dinners are given on Sunday, and that the 
day is becoming increasingly popular for all social 
functions. The ‘Empire City’ sets the fashion 
in social matters more than perhaps any other in 
our country, and the wedge has been inserted 


which will infallibly lead to a widespread adoption 
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of Continental standards of Sabbath observance, 
unless the women set themselves earnestly in 
opposition. 

“ Assuming our need of Sunday, how shall we 
use it to our best advantage? Sunday is a time 
for putting our souls and their concerns uncom- 
promisingly in the first place, and subordinating to 
them everything else; to its observance belong 
(1) worship, (2) rest, (3) benevolence, (4) happiness. 

(1) “As the Church is the official witness of 
Christ in the world, we owe our support to it, 
and our attendance should depend upon neither the 
preacher, the weather, nor our inclination. It is 
one way of doing public honour and homage to 
God. Our worship has perhaps become a lifeless 
imitation of a beautiful reality. Well, the recog- 
nition of failure should be the first step to success. 

(2) “Sabbath means rest. Man, as an animal, 
is like an eight-day clock, and ‘runs down’ if 
forced beyond the time. The need of the Sabbath 
was written in his nature before the command 
for its observance was written in the Decalogue. 
But those to whom have been given largesses 
of the world’s ‘leisure and pleasure and treasure’ 
are not so tired when Sunday comes that they 
feel consciously the need of physical rest, but 
they stand no less in need of the mental rest, 


to be found in change of thought and occupation. 
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On Sunday, too, we should try to store up and 
absorb spiritual energy to be used in the week 
to follow. ‘The soul occupied with great ideas 
best performs small duties. A little boy was 
once asked what he was reading. ‘Oh, the 
Sundayest kind of a Sunday book!’ was the 
answer. Amused, his questioner pursued: ‘What 
zs a Sunday book?’ ‘One that makes you want 
to be good,’ he replied readily. The definition is 
suggestive. Sunday gives an opportunity that 
we are not likely to embrace on other days, of 
becoming acquainted with the works of those 
whose thoughts will stimulate our own, and 
deepen and strengthen the foundations of our 
spiritual life. 

(3) “To Sunday belongs the duty of benevo- 
lence: ‘It is lawful to do well (ze. “good”) on 
the Sabbath day.’ And our little congregation 
awaits us at the Sunday School. 

(4) “If we cannot make the world better, the 
least of us can make it happier—in our own little 
corner of it—if we will, if we try. We stand 
responsible, in a measure, for the Sabbath of 
the servants of our household. Not only are they 
entitled to more leisure, lighter duties, but in 
many ways we may help them to a worthier con- 
ception of Sunday by our sympathetic interests in 


their pursuits, by lending them books that shall 
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interest as well as inspire, remembering that for 
them, undoubtedly, a larger proportion of the day 
must be given to the recreation of their physical 
nature. 

“God seems lovingly to commend those who 
called the Sabbath ‘a delight’—and the duty 
of happiness belongs to Sabbath keeping. By 
all means let us enjoy nature in all her lovely 
moods—God’s works, no less than His Word, 
invite to worship. Let us gather the children 
about us, and make their home associations with 
Sunday such as will remain in their memories as 
an inspiration all their lives. Let our hospitality 
go out to such as are lonely or heavy laden, 
and catch our happiness on the rebound. Let 
our thoughts fly heavenward on the wings of 
music, than which none is grander or dearer to 
the heart than that having God for its theme, 
and at the close of a day spent in trying to draw 
nearer to Him to whom we belong, there will come 
to us no sense of self-complacence, but a ‘half- 
surprised gladness, that has something thankful 
in it.” 
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ROUNDELL, EARL OF SELBORNE, ON “THE 
SUNDAY QUESTION.”! 


“T had occasion, early in 1856, to express my 
opinion in Parliament upon a question on 
which men’s minds are still divided — that of 
opening national institutions to the public on 
Sundays. 

“Almost from the time of the Reformation, 
views as to the proper observance of the Lord’s 
Day, less rigid than those of the Scotch Presby- 
terians, but much more strict than those of most 
Continental nations, have prevailed in this country. 
Few things did the Church of England more harm 
in the earlier part of the seventeenth century than 
the compliance of the clergy with the Royal order 
to publish in their churches King James the First’s 
Book of Sports, which offended against those views, 
Since the Restoration, the general teaching of the 
Church of England and of all religious denomi- 
nations in this country, and of the influential 
schools of opinion within them, has been against 
the secularisation or profanation of that day; and 
the enjoyment of it by the labouring classes as a 
Day of Rest has been placed, as far as possible, 
under the guarantee of law. 

1 From Memorials, Family and Personal. By Roundell Palmer, 


Earl of Selborne (Vol. ii, p. 276. Macmillan, 1896). 
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“Some of the followers of the ‘Oxford’ or 
‘ Tractarian’ school regarded this prevailing state 
of opinion as Puritanical, and denied the identity, 
in any sense or for any purpose, of the Christian 
Lord’s Day with the Jewish or primitive Sabbath. 
Their disposition was to rest its observance, not 
only as to the particular day of the week to be 
observed, but altogether, upon ecclesiastical author- 
ity, and to represent the institution of the Sabbath 
as simply abrogated! Secularists, who agreed 
with them in nothing else, accepted that idea 
readily enough; and a Society in which secular 
views largely predominated was formed, to give 
practical effect to it in various ways—one of which 
was the opening of national collections of objects 
of Art, Science, and Literature to general public 
resort on Sundays. For that Society the argument 
from ecclesiastical authority had no force. 

“On this, as on other questions of a like 
character, the province of the theologian is, of 
course, distinct from that of the temporal legis- 
lator ; but it has always seemed to me necessary 
to look carefully into any assumptions intended 


1 This view never (I think) received any countenance from New- 
man; who, in his Autobiographical Memoir, mentions that “in 
1823 he drew up an argument for the strict observance of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath from the writings of St Chrysostom and other Fathers.” 
(Letters and Correspondence of John Henry Newman, edited by Anne 
Mozley, 1891. Vol. i. p. 127). 
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to subvert. a state of law or practice, founded 
historically upon a certain religious belief or 
sentiment by attributing error to that belief or 
sentiment on its own ground. 

“J thought that the case, theologically con- 
sidered, stood thus:: The substance of the institu- 
tion, both of the Lord’s Day and of the earlier 
Sabbath, was the consecration of one-seventh 
part of man’s time—one certain day in every week 
—to religion and rest. This, in the opening book 
of the Old Testament, was represented as coeval 
with the creation of man;! and the same book 
contained indications? of its practical observance 
long before the Jewish law. The succeeding book 
incorporated it, as the ‘Fourth Commandment, 
into the Decalogue;* of which all the other 
commandments were moral, and acknowledged, 
generally, to be binding upon Christians. In the 
New Testament our Lord was found speaking of 
it as ‘made for man,’* and of Himself as ‘ Lord 
even of the Sabbath Day’;* and to the explana- 
tion of the principle of its observance, and the 
correction of errors concerning it, He devoted an 


1 Genesis ii. 2, 3. 
2 [bid., viii. 10, 12. Exodus xvi. 22-30. 
3 Exodus xx. 8-11, beginning with Remember, and assigning the 
same cause as in Genesis ii. 2, 3. 
4 Mark ii. 27, Luke vi. 5. 
5 Matthew xii. 8. Mark ii. 28. 
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important part of His teaching,! and five of His 
miracles,? recorded in those Gospels which were 
written for Christians, not Jews. 

“The fact that the Fourth, as well as the other 
commandments of the Decalogue, was enforced by 
some special laws and sanctions belonging to and 
passing away with the Mosaic dispensation, could 
no more prove this, than it proved any other 
commandment, to be a ceremonial, or merely 
Jewish Law. 

“The whole argument for the abrogation of the 
primitive Sabbath was founded upon the difference 
of the day in the week observed by Christians. 
But this implied a continuation of the primitive 
institution upon a footing which Christianity had 
made new, rather than its abrogation: and the 
reason for the change of day, when examined, 
seemed to me to confirm that view. According 
to the doctrine both of the Jewish and of the 
Christian Scriptures, the works of Creation, from 
which God was said to have ‘ rested,’ were ruined 
by man’s fall, and needed for their renewal a new 
Spiritual Creation. That was our Lord’s work 
from which He ‘rested,’ when on the first day of 
the week He rose from the dead. New Birth— 


} Matthew xii. 1-23. Mark ii. 23-28, and ili. 1-5. Luke vi. 1-10. 
John vii. 21-23. 
2 Matthew xii. 10-13. Mark iii. 1-5. Luke vi. 6-10; xiii. 10-17, 
and xiv. 1-9. John v. 5-16, and ix. 1-16. 
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‘put ye on the new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and true holiness’ \—‘in 
Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any- 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature, 2— 
‘if any man be in Christ he is a new creature: old 
things are passed away; behold, all things are 
become new’ :*—this, and more to the same effect, 
is the language of the Christian Scriptures. The 
rest of the ‘Lord of the Sabbath’ from this work, 
necessary for the restoration of man for whom the 
Sabbath was made, and to make him partaker of 
his Lord’s rest in the eternal ‘Sabbath keeping’ * 
reserved ‘for the people of God,’ was on the day 
of the week which Christians from that time 
(doubtless by Apostolic authority, though the 
fact® of the observance only is recorded) kept 
holy. That day of the week was, for the same 
reason, called by the Lord’s name—the Jews still 
applying the original Hebrew name to the seventh 
day, concerning the observance of which (as the 
Divine consecration was of one-seventh part only, 
and not two-sevenths, of man’s time) ‘no man was 
to judge’® Christians. The change was in the 
formal part of the institution, not in its substance ; 
but it served to signify a double act of faith; faith 


1 Eph. iv. 24. 2 Gal. vi. 15. 3°2 Consvangs 
4 dpa dmodelrerar caBBaricpos TW Naw ToD Oeod (Heb. iv. 9). 
5 Acts xx. 7. 1 Cor. xvi. 2, Rev. i. 10. 6 Col. it 16) 17: 
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in the consecration of the seventh part of time for 
the benefit of man, that he might rest religiously 
from his ordinary labours ; and faith in the finished 
work of Christ, from which He rested on His 
resurrection. I could not, therefore, think it an 
error to regard the Lord’s Day as the Christian 
Sabbath ; I could not look upon the authority for 
its observance as less than Divine. 

“That such was the view of the Church of 
England did not seem to admit of doubt. It was 
not, indeed, dogmatically expressed in creed or 
article; but there is an old and good maxim, /r 
orandt, lex credendi according to which it was 
plainly enough declared. In the introduction to 
the Communion Office, the Fourth, as well as the 
other nine Commandments, is required to be 
recited by her ministers; and after it, as well as 
after every one of the rest, a petition is put into 
the mouths of the people, asking God to ‘incline 
our hearts to keep this law.’ How could such a 
prayer be offered, unless the Fourth Command- 
ment was believed to be, in some true sense, still a 
law for Christians ? 

“Nor could it be said that, on this point, the 
Church of England differed from British Christians 
in general. The common language of all, or almost 
all, Protestant denominations in Great Britain, in 


1 «The law of prayer is a law of belief.” 
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their hymns and doctrinal teaching, proved the 
contrary. Even the Church of Rome, however 
highly she might exalt the province of ecclesi- 
astical authority, gave no countenance to the 
secularisation of the Lord’s Day. I had myself 
seen, when at Rome in 1846, a strictness in its 
outward observance exceeding that of the greater 
cities and towns even of my own country. 

“From the human (which is necessarily the 
civil and social) point of view, the value of the 
weekly day of rest was so great, as in itself almost 
to be evidence of a Divine origin. Of this, experi- 
ence had taught me something; which was con- 
firmed by what I was able to observe in others. 
There was the moral discipline, to those who used 
the day religiously, tending to the formation of 
noble and virtuous types of character ;—there was 
to all the physical benefit, plain even to the 
apprehension of those masses of working men who 
might not be much affected by the religious senti- 
ment, and which caused them, by a considerable 
preponderance of numbers, to resist those efforts 
of their professed friends, which (they thought) 
would tend to diminish it. 

“As to the rule and manner of observance, 
there was room for difference of opinion among 
those who were agreed on the general principle. 


No positive line could be drawn, on one side of 
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which everything would be right, and on the other 
everything wrong. No well-instructed Christian 
would insist that the observance should be 
Judaical ; no one who was in earnest at all about 
the observance could prefer the Continental laxity 
to English strictness. Wherever the line might be 
practically drawn by the conscience and prevailing 
sentiment of a people by whom the institution was 
held in reverence, it ought not to be lightly dis- 
turbed. Any one who lived in London could see 
how one relaxation in the secular direction led 
inevitably to others. Of the young men who had 
passed through my Sunday class in All Souls’ 
parish, some had set up in business as tobacconists 
or newsvendors. They wished to observe the 
Lord’s Day, and to rest from their trade; but they 
assured me that, if they did so, their business 
could not be carried on, because those with whom 
they had to compete kept theirshops open. Here 
was an example of the effect of extending the 
liberty of Sunday trading, from trades concerned 
with the supply of food (as to which it might be 
necessary) to others, as to which no case of 
necessity could be alleged. 

“On the 21st of February 1856, Sir Joshua 
Walmsley, Member for Leicester, brought for- 
ward a motion in the House of Commons for 


opening the British Museum and the National 
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Gallery on Sundays. It was supported by Lord 
Stanley, whose reputation as an independent thinker 
gave weight to his opinions. He had declined 
high office, when offered to him by Lord Palmer- 
ston, out of deference to his father’s wishes; and 
he indemnified himself for the sacrifices imposed 
upon him by the necessity of co-operating with 
the political party of which his father was the 
head, by taking his own line on social questions 
outside the range of party politics. I thought 
it my duty to answer him as well as I could; 
not entering at all into the theological question, 
but following in other respects the line of 
argument here indicated. 

“TI stated my conviction that, great as were 
the physical and economical advantages (which 
nobody called in question) of the weekly day 
of rest, the moral benefit was still greater ;— 
that the consecration of the day withdrew men 
once a week from the contemplation of secular 
and earthly things, and invited them with a call 
which every man must hear, though all might 
not regard, to remember their eternal interests, 
to recollect that they were spiritual beings with 
immortal souls, and that this world, its pleasures, 
its labours, its objects, and its gains, were not 
the only things for which they were born. If 


the law of the land did not interfere, the pres- 
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sure of competition, the pressure of want, and 
the pressure of power between man and man 
would be so great, that, although some might 
and would resist it, many others would not and 
could not. Considering the poverty of many of 
that class whose interests had been chiefly dwelt 
upon in the debate, the families which they had 
to maintain, and the difficulty with which they 
ate the bread of care and labour, I thought much 
more affecting and moving arguments might be 
constructed for allowing them to labour on 
Sunday in their different callings for additional 
bread, than any of those offered in favour of 
intellectual recreation and amusement. I re- 
ferred to the experience of France and other 
countries, in which more than half the shops 
were open, elections and reviews took place on 
Sundays, and there was no protection at all for 
the labourer, no such thing as a day of rest ;— 
not as wishing to make boastful comparisons be- 
tween them and ourselves, but because it was 
simple common sense to inquire into the work- 
ing of the principle of relaxation, where it had 
been tried, and had produced its natural fruits. 
I met the argument founded on things already 
permitted, by observing, first, that in all these 
questions there must always be a debatable 


ground; a line must be drawn somewhere, which 
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could not be done with perfect theoretical accur- 
acy, but there was no great practical harm as 
long as it was so done as neither to offend nor 
corrupt the public conscience; and then, by 
pointing out the difference between the sphere 
of public and private action. 

“I did not place less value than Lord Stanley 
upon mental cultivation; but I thought its value 
depended upon its due subordination to moral 
improvement. The devil had been defined as 
intellect without principle; anything which tended 
to impede moral for the sake of intellectual im- 
provement was as mischievous as the due culti- 
vation of the intellect was good. Lord Stanley 
thought that, if Sir Joshua Walmsley’s proposal 
were agreed to, the Museum would come into 
competition with grosser excitements only, and 
not with religion or the Church. Of that I was 
not satisfied. I was very doubtful whether 
museums or picture galleries would attract many 
of those who cared for, or by their circumstances 
came in the way of, grosser excitements; and 
also whether many of the more cultivated class 
who on Sundays might be drawn to those institu- 
tions would not be drawn away from churches 
or chapels which they might otherwise have at- 
tended. I could not help thinking that it would 


be putting museums in competition with religion, 
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if the working classes were invited to resort to 
them, by public authority, on a day hitherto 
consecrated to religion. Religious men, no doubt, 
might find ‘sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing’: but, if the question were referred to them, 
their voice, generally, would be against everything 
which might tend to secularise the Lord’s Day. 
My conclusion was, that ‘there was a_ higher 
mode of educating the minds and the consciences 
of men, of elevating the moral sense of the nation, 
than the multiplication of means of intellectual 
improvement. That mode was, to hold up to 
them, and to keep before them, firmly and con- 
sistently, by public authority, a standard of sound 
moral principle by which they ought to abide’; 
and ‘that the law which upholds the institution 
of the Christian Sabbath does more to educate 
and maintain a sound moral sense in a Christian 
people than all the museums and picture galleries 
in the world,’ 

“Sir Joshua Walmsley’s motion was rejected 
by a majority of 328; the numbers being, for it 
48, and against it 376.” 


PLEASURE-SEEKING ON THE LORD’s DAY AN 
OFFENCE TO CONSCIENCE 


There is one more thought to add to this part 
of the subject, and that is, that indulgence in 
IgI 
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Sunday amusements is not only a temptation 
to others, but a scandal and rock of offence. 
There is no doubt that the observance of the 
Lord’s Day is one of the first religious duties 
to which the conscience of one converted from 
worldliness is awakened. Mr Trevelyan acknow- 
ledges this, and sees the danger of shocking and 
casting back these awakening consciences. He 
says :— 

“The fact is constantly brought plainly before 
one in work amongst the very poor, that one of 
the very first points on which they develop con- 
scientious scruples, as soon as they begin to be 
in earnest in their wish to do right, is the matter 
of Sunday observance. Uneducated consciences, 
when dimmed by a course of carelessness and 
sin, have singularly little perception of right and 
wrong, and lesser matters do not trouble them; 
only a few broad obvious points stand out on 
the mental horizon; very often the only two are 
drunkenness and non-observance of Sunday. It 
is sufficiently clear that such a state of things 
needs exceptionally careful and delicate treat- 
ment. Any abrupt removal of fences, any hasty 
action, would be fatal, and would tend to de- 
stroy the authority of conscience, and the sense 
of right and wrong entirely” (Sunday and 


Recreation, p. 199). 
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This danger of offending a brother’s conscience, 
and by our act again entangling a soul, which might 
have clean escaped from the snares by which it 
was encompassed, is one of grave consideration 
in respect to our personal conduct and to measures 
which we recommend for adoption by the State. 
It is a case where St Paul’s rule applies, “If meat 
make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest I make my brother 
to offend” (1 Cor. viii. 13.) 

Let it be remembered, too, that town practices 
soon filter down into the country ; and I suppose 
that there are few thoughtful men, even though 
not religious, who would desire to sweep away 
what remains of the quiet Lord’s Day of a 
country parish. Mr. Barnes has described it 
in Dorsetshire dialect :— 


“Ah! every day wid bring a while 
O’ ease vrom all woone’s ceare an’ tweil, 
The welcome evene’n, when ’tis sweet 
Vor tired friend wi’ weary veet, 
But litsome hearts o’ love, to meet: 
An yet while weekly times do roll, 
The best vor body an vor soul 
’*S the Church an’ happy Zunday. 


Vor then our loosen’d souls do rise 
Wi’ holy thoughts beyond the skies 
As we do think o’ Aim who shed 
His blood vor us, an’ still do spread 
His love upon the live an’ dead ; 
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An’ how He gi’ed a time and pleace 
To gather us, and gi’e us greace, 
The Church and happy Zunday. 


’Tis good to see woone’s neighbours come 
Out drough the churchyard, vlock’n hwome 
An’ woone do nod, an’ woone do smile, 
An’ woone do toss another’s chile ; 
An’ zome be sheaken han’s, the while 
Poll’s uncle, chuck’n her below 
Her chin, do tell her she do grow, 

At Church o’ happy Zundays.” 


Contrast with this idyllic sketch (too rare now 
in reality, the following extract from a daily paper 
of the year 1889, showing what the Lord’s Day 
can even now occasionally become in England :— 

“* This is what they call a continental Sunday,’ 
said a police-officer yesterday, on Epsom Downs, 
‘All I can say is I’d a good deal rather have 
the English one.’ ‘The inhabitants of Epsom,’ 
said a local clergyman, ‘are very adverse to 
it, and would gladly see it put down.’ Some little 
time ago they got up a numerously -signed 
memorial to the lord of the manor, asking him 
to use his influence to put a stop to it; but 
no notice seems to have been taken of it. ‘Show- 
out Sunday’ has this year consequently brought 
round with it the usual gathering of roughs, the 
usual array of shows and _ swing-boats, and 
shooting-galleries, of boxing-rings, of card-sharp- 
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ing, and drinking-booths. There were all the 
attractions of an ordinary pleasure-fair, with one 
or two novel features. There were three or four 
steam merry-go-rounds, and a circular switchback 
railway, each with its braying band and diabolical 
steam-hooter. There were several boxing-saloons, 
and a number of human monstrosities, such as a 
double-bodied girl and a piebald man, on ex- 
hibition; and there were swing-boats and flying- 
trapezes innumerable, and to all of them 
attention was being called by the most frightful 
din of bells and rattles, drums and whistles, and 
stentorian throats, aided by speaking-trumpets. 
One novel feature attracted a good deal of 
attention. This was a new form of merry-go- 
round, said to have been in use in Birmingham 
and its neighbourhood, but quite new to this part 
of the country. Six or eight boats in the form 
of flying swans were suspended from the top of a 
perpendicular shaft by long iron rods. This per- 
pendicular shaft being made to revolve rapidly, 
the boats flew out by centrifugal force, further and 
further as the speed was increased, gradually 
falling in again towards the centre as the pace 
slackened. The amusements provided were appar- 
ently rather more numerous than last year, but 
till towards three o'clock visitors were com- 


paratively scarcer. ‘And a good job too,’ said a 
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police inspector, ‘I should be only too glad to see 
the thing die down altogether.’ 

“Looking round upon the gathering already on 
the ground it was easy to endorse the wish of the 
inspector; indeed one could not help speculating 
on what might not be the moral effect on England 
if Epsom Downs had opened and swallowed up 
that swearing, betting, brutal-looking, brazen- 
throated throng, as yet undiluted by any con- 
siderable influx of visitors. As the afternoon wore 
on, however, visitors poured in thick and fast. 
They came streaming up through the clover-fields 
and the buttercups, the clumps of yellow furze, and 
the tall waving grass, and by all the roads on to 
the Downs vehicles of all kinds, from waggonettes 
to bicycles and tricycles, came jogging up under 
the green shadows and through the fierce glare of 
sunshine on to the swelling Downs, into the horrid 
din and uproar; as though there were no larks 
carolling and no musical tremor of the breeze in 
the woodlands, and nothing delightful in the hazy 
landscape, upon which this vile fair looked to have 
broken out like a festering sore upon a beautiful 
face. The greater part of the fun was harmless 
enough; but not all of it. There were card- 
sharpers, and ‘tipsters’ selling their prophecies, 
and degraded creatures luring boys and girls into 


their shows of human, curiosities. There was 
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a general atmosphere of blackguardism and 
vulgarity, and it was a positive relief to get 
out of the thick of it on to the fresh green- 
sward of the open course, where a party deputed 
by the London Open-Air Mission were doing their 
best to carry on preaching in competition with the 
neighbouring steam-hooters and blatant mechani- 
cal brass bands, and drums, and clappers, and 
whistles. It had been expected that the Wesleyans 
of St. James’s Hall would appear on the scene 
and open their promised campaign, but they were 
not there yesterday, and the little party of 
preachers, supported by a choir of young girls, 
though for the most part listened to respectfully, 
were not apparently making much impression 
upon the Sunday pandemonium” (Daily News, 
3rd June 1889). 
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CHAPTER 3am 
THE DUTY OF THE CLERGY 


HAVING determined what the Sabbath was and is, 
according to God’s appointment and purpose, we 
are also able to see what is the duty of the clergy 
in relation to it; for the special duty of God’s 
minister is to declare that which he learns from 
revelation to be God’s will. He has duties like 
other men, and he has some that are peculiar to 
himself. The duties which he has in common 
with others are those of personal obedience to 
the Divine command, and as a consequence of 
that command, reverent observance of the day as a 
day of rest and worship, with especial thankfulness 
for the mercies of Creation and Redemption. The 
duties peculiar to himself have relation to the 
congregation to which he is minister, the Church 
of which he is a member, and the country of which 
he is a citizen. His duty to all three of these is to 


proclaim God’s truth fearlessly and unweariedly, 
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and to set an example in his own person of 
obedience to the Divine command in such 
manner as to influence others to the highest 
degree in his power. 

We have seen George Herbert’s ideal of the 
parson’s Sunday in the seventeenth century. 
What should be ours in the nineteenth century 
in the case of a clergyman who is single-handed? 
It is impossible to lay down hard and fast rules, 
as each minister of God differs from his brethren 
in capacities, mental and bodily, and in the cir- 
cumstances of his parish and congregation. We 
can but sketch a mere outline which each must 
fill up for himself. As a rule, then, the nineteenth- 
century parson would give his congregation oppor- 
tunity of serving God in the church three times at 
least on the Lord’s Day. What the services would 
be that would be held cannot be settled, so great 
is the difference of the needs of town and country 
parishes and congregations, and of the several 
units of each of those two classes. That must be 
left to the clergyman’s discretion. In addition to 
the three services in the church, he will have his 
two Sunday Schools. About seven hours will be 
thus occupied. Family prayers and meals and 
necessary rest will account for three hours; pre- 
paration for the school and the church—to neither 


of which he should go hastily—two more hours at 
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the least. Cottage lectures, Bible Classes, visiting 
(except in special cases) and even study have, for 
the most part, to be relegated to week days. It is 
true that here there is little of rest, but we have 
Scriptural warrant for justifying the labour which 
is required to enable the people to offer worship. 
“Have ye not read in the law how that on 
the Sabbath Day the priests in the Temple 
profane the Sabbath, and are blameless?” 
(Matt. xii. 5). 

Next, for the teaching of God’s minister on 
the subject of the Sabbath. Whether men will 
hear or whether they will forbear, he must state 
God’s truth and enforce His command to the utmost 
of his power. None doubt that it is his duty to 
preach Godliness, Faith, Reverence, Obedience to 
Parents, Love, Purity, Honesty, Truthfulness, 
Contentedness—that is, the duties and graces 
inculcated by the other nine Commandments, 
and equally is he bound to preach the duty 
inculcated by the remaining Commandment, that 
duty being, as we have seen, of permanent obli- 
gation, although a certain alteration has been 
made by due authority in the form of its pro- 
visions. If the watchman blow not the trumpet, 
the people cannot be warned (Ezek. xxxiii. 3), 
and in that case if the sword come and take any 


person, or a false subtlety delude him, “his blood 
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will God require at the watchman’s hand” (/ézd., 
6). It is only by declaring the whole counsel of 
God that God’s minister can “deliver his soul” 
(lé:d., 9). How often the congregation should be 
warned as to the observance of the day is a matter 
of discretion for the clergyman, just as it is a 
matter for his discretion how often he shall preach 
on the duty of obeying the Fifth or any other 
Commandment, but the obligation rests upon him 
and he may not escape it. 

Nor is his obligation less stringent towards the 
Church at large and towards the State. According 
to his position and talents he is bound to instruct 
the mind of the Church to which he belongs as to 
what he is convinced is the revealed will of God 
on the subject, and to use all legitimate means to 
restrain the legislative power of the country of 
which he is a citizen from encouraging or sanc- 
tioning any course of proceeding which he holds 
to be contrary to the Divine law, or such as would 
naturally lead to its transgression, or would be 
injurious to Christianity or Christian people. 
What measures he should approve or disapprove 
must be left to his conscience, enlightened by the 
Word of God, and the tests to which he must 
submit each proposal are these: 1. Will it pro- 
mote the more general worship of God on this 
day by the people of this land? 2. Will it give 
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greater opportunities of religious rest on this day? 
If these questions are answered in the affirmative, 
he should support it; if in the negative, he must 
resist it, and that, not only on the ground of 
social expediency, but of duty to his Master 
and Lord. 
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SUMMARY OF THE ARGUMENT: AN APPEAL 


SABBATICAL observance appears, perhaps, at first 
too slight a thing to be placed on a level with the 
First, Second and Third Commandments of the 
Decalogue in Exod. xx., and with the Fifth 
Commandment as in Levit. xix. 3, but when we 
examine closely, we find that this disproportion 
does not exist. 

Its Institution —It shares with the ordinance of 
marriage alone the characteristic of having been 
instituted at the creation of the world (Gen. ii. 3). 
Being coeval with creation, the Sabbatical law, 
like the marriage law, is of universal obligation on 
all mankind. 

The Jewish Form.—The Sabbatical law was 
observed during the period preceding the Mosaic 
law (Exod. xvi. 22-30). For the Jews it took the 
form given it in the Fourth Commandment 
(Exod. xx. 8-11; Deut. v. 12-16), and other 
Mosaic injunctions (Exod. xxxi. 13, 14; XXXV. 


2, 3; Levit. xix. 3; Numb. xv. 32-36). To them 
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it commemorated God’s rest after the Creation and 
their rest after the hardships of Egypt, while it 
looked forward to the rest of Canaan during the 
time that they wandered in the wilderness (Ps. xcv. 
I1), and after they had entered Canaan, to the 
still further rest of the Messianic kingdom (Heb. 
iv. 8); and it was to be kept with such severity 
that no work at all was to be done on it, even 
to gathering sticks or lighting a fire. 

Ends Served by the Jewish Form.—t. \t formed 
a very noticeable distinction between the Jews and 
the neighbouring nations, and so it was a pre- 
servative from idolatry. 2. It served, like circum- 
cision, as a symbol constantly reminding them 
that they were God’s people and should live in 
accordance with their profession. ‘Moreover I 
gave them my Sabbaths, to be a sign between Me 
and them, that they might know that I am the 
Lord that sanctify them” (Ezek. xx. 12). 3. 
Specifically, it reminded them of past, and taught 
them to anticipate future blessings. 

The Christian Form—Christ declared His lord- 
ship over the Sabbath Day (Matt. xii. 3), but He 
did not exercise that lordship for the purpose 
of destroying it as an institution, but merely of 
adapting the primary law of the Sabbath to the 
new circumstances, as it had already been adapted 
for the Jewish people. The Jewish Sabbath, as 
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such (that is, in its peculiarities), ceased to be 
binding, but the obligation of the Sabbatical law 
continued, and the old ordinance took a change 
in form. By apostolic authority, as proved by 
apostolic practice, the Christian Sabbath was kept 
on the first day of the week—the anniversary 
of Christ’s resurrection—and the severity of its 
character was abrogated by Christ Himself. As 
God had rested on the seventh day after His labour 
of creation, so Christ had rested in the grave on 
the seventh day after His labour of redemption. 
Why should the seventh day be any longer kept 
after the great Sabbath of Easter Eve? “The 
Jewish Sabbath died out in the course of the 
first generation of Christians, as circumcision died 
out, as the Temple, as the Law itself died out. 
The Lord’s Day was a divine and more im- 
mortal shoot from the same stock. It was rooted 
in the primitive law of creation. It recognised 
and adopted the old weekly division of time, that 
perpetual and ever - recurring acknowledgment, 
wherever it was celebrated in all the world, of the 
Divine blessing and promises. It had the Divine 
sanction of the Tables of Stone—those Tables 
written by God’s own finger, and therefore greatly 
superior in sanctity and enduring weight to the 
temporary enactments of the ceremonial law. It 


took up the old series of commemorations and 
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sacred anticipations. It bade the true Israel of 
God record with gratitude and keep in mind, by 
the weekly institution and its recurring festival 
of rest and praise, the creation of mankind, the 
deliverance from Egypt, the entrance of the people 
into the promised land, the return from captivity, 
the coming of the Messiah; and to look forward 
under the dispensation of the Holy Ghost to the 
crowning and final mercy of the long scheme of 
Providence, the eternal rest in Heaven which yet 
remaineth for the people of God” (Bishop Moberly, 
The Law of the Love of God). 

The Ends of the Sabbatical Institution to 
Christians—1. To reserve a certain sufficient space 
of time free for spiritual interests. 2. To teach 
the lesson of obedience to positive precept in 
religious things. The appointment of one-seventh 
of our time for religious and spiritual purposes 
is wholly arbitrary. There is no account to be 
given of it except that it is God’s will. There 
is no other account to be given of weeks. Months 
and years have their reason in physical nature; 
not so weeks. God has commanded, and because 
He has commanded, the weekly rest is kept by 
those that love and fear God; and not only is the 
weekly rest observed, but a loving obedience is 
paid to all religious institutions and ordinances 
established by lawful authority. 3. To recall past 
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mercies and to give an anticipation of future 
blessings. 

Its History in its Christian form.—It was ob- 
served throughout the first three centuries with 
devout affection, requiring no external compulsion 
to enforce its duties. With the conversion of the 
Roman world in the fourth century the Church’s 
unwritten law became an enactment of the 
Imperial power. So convinced were the early 
Christians of the divine sanction of the Lord’s Day 
that no question was raised as to its obligation, or 
as to the duty of devoting it to the service of God 
so far as the weakness of the human mind would 
permit, by attendance at public worship and 
avoidance of spectacles and amusements which 
might have a distracting effect. In the ninth 
century, when the Church in the West ceased to 
be the Church of the Roman or Byzantine Empire, 
and became the Church of the new Empire of 
Charlemagne, the influence of old traditions 
waned, and, with other changes for the worse, 
laxity in the observance of the Lord’s Day mani- 
fested itself. This laxity became greater and 
greater as men’s minds were more and more 
occupied with the novel dogmas of the Middle 
Ages, systematised and sanctioned by Innocent 
III., and they forgot or disregarded the practices 


and doctrines of the primitive Church. To obey 
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the Church was all that was now regarded 
necessary, and the Church, seeking to make her 
yoke easy, demanded only a perfunctory attend- 
ance at an early service in church, after which the 
day might be given up to amusement. Then 
followed the inevitable application of a principle 
laid down by Augustine, Melius est arare quam 
saltare—“ Better ploughing than dancing ”—and 
the labourer, through indulging in amusements, lost 
his day of religious rest, as he has lost it on the 
Continent at the present day. At the Reforma- 
tion the Church of England rejected the medizval 
desecration of the Lord’s Day, and, as in other 
things, returned to primitive practice and observ- 
ance. Again Sunday became the Lord’s Day, not 
only the Church’s day or a day for amusement. 
The reaction in places, and at times, carried men 
too far; the Puritan Sunday was an excess pro- 
duced by and in opposition to the laxity of the 
medizval Sunday. The Church of England, as 
is her wont, holds the middle course, which had 
been previously traced by the early Christians 
before the excesses on either side had been 
generated. 

The old English Sunday—Let us go back to 
the old English Sunday—we need not go so far 
back. Men and women belonging to the genera- 


tion now passing away can remember a Sunday 
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very different from the present Sunday. They 
remember the quiet and peacefulness of the day; 
its brightness, too, comes back to them, as they 
think over some unforgotten summer days. On 
the Saturday night the usual task- books and 
books of light reading, and, if there were children, 
the everyday toys were put away. Sunday had 
its own books and its own toys; no thoughts of 
business or of common amusements were allowed 
to intrude. The writer recalls a case where a 
clergyman received the announcement on Sunday 
morning of a great pecuniary loss; the letter 
containing it and all thought relating to it was 
put aside for Monday. In the morning there were 
collects and catechism to be learnt by the younger 
and heard by the elder part of the family; church 
service at eleven; a little unoccupied time before 
luncheon in which perhaps the children’s pets or the 
bees in the garden were visited; after luncheon an 
hour’s quiet rest and home talk; church service again 
at three; then a walk in the fields with parents, 
brothers and sisters and dogs; then the Sunday 
book or the Sunday game, followed by dinner or 
tea; after that the reading aloud of some grave 
book, and the evening family prayers and bed. 
Does it sound very dull and monotonous and 
wearisome? It was the happiest day in the week 


—the day which in after years memory loves to 
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recall as the day above all others of quiet enjoy- 
ment of home, and, more than that, the day in 
and by which the character was specially moulded 
for good. 

Compare with the pious serenity of such a day 
the present Sunday as it is too often spent. 
There is the hurried rush from bed to a morning 
Eucharist or Mass (Eucharist if for communion, 
Mass if for non-communicating attendance), 
a consequently late breakfast, preventing servants 
from attending morning church ; private morning 
prayers and family prayers often cut short or 
neglected; a contemptuous disregard of the 
Morning service, to which the Evening service is 
preferred, because it contains the Magnzficat, and 
can be called vespers; a dawdling in the garden 
or the drawing-room over the novels that were 
being read during the week; a waking up after 
luncheon for a reception of young men and 
women to chatter over the last ball, the last ping- 
pong, the last hunt, the last races, the last Society 
gossip; or, it may be, a golf match, attended by 
boys, as caddies, who used to be at Sunday School 
taught by young ladies who are now golfing; the 
large evening dinner party of from-Saturday-to- 
Monday friends or acquaintances, which disables 
the servants of the household, if not their masters 


and mistresses, from attending the Evening Church 
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service, and sets them the example of profanation 
of the Lord’s Day, which they readily follow (when 
a servant returns from such a household to his 
father’s cottage for his holiday it is found that all 
his good Sunday habits are lost); and then the 
idle talk of the dinner table and drawing-room, in 
no way different from the week-day conversation, 
and the necessary absence of evening family 
prayers. What dressing of the soul is there in 
such a day as that? And how shall any know- 
ledge be acquired of the Bible, of the Prayer-book, 
of Church history, of the doctrines of the Christian 
faith, which used to be imbibed on Sundays? 
And without such knowledge how is it possible 
for the rising generation to hold its ground 
against the delusive arguments of the assailants 
of the Church and the incredibly false state- 
ments of the little manuals with which young 
people are supplied, and for which alone they 
have time owing to the bustle and hurry of 
their Sunday? Oh! it is pitiful! Attacked on 
one side and the other, as members of the Church 
of England, and all maintainers of a complete and, 
therefore, complex faith must be, men and women, 
young men and young women, are throwing 
away the opportunity for self-instruction, self- 
recollection and thoughts of higher things that the 


Lord’s Day, properly used, gives them, and they 
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gain in return one more day each week for listless 
idleness or for hurry and bustle, one more day for 
worldly pursuits, one more day for Society chatter 
and flirting, with all that it leads to, never pausing 
to “possess their souls” from their childhood to 
the grave.? 

Further Results from its Neglect—1. To the 
individual: (1) an unloving spirit arising from a 
consciousness of disobedience to God’s command ; 
(2) a habit of refusing to submit to positive 
injunctions, and growing out of that, a habit of 
choosing which of God’s commandments we will 
obey ; (3) a loss of religious opportunities, and, 
consequently, a gradual falling away from the 
habit of public worship and, therefore, from the 
spiritual life; (4) a sense of being overwhelmed 
by the business and worries of life which continue 
without cessation, and thence a want of calm 
peacefulness and cheerfulness; (5) ignorance of 
the nature and of the evidences of the religion 
which we profess. 2. To a nation: (1) the 
growth of ungodliness and irreligion ; (2) increase 
of self-indulgence and mere amusement-seeking ; 
(3) growing oppression of the poor, who are made 
to serve the amusements or requirements of the 


1 «¢ We hurry by 
And never once possess our souls 
Before we die.” —MaTTHEW ARNOLD. 
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rich instead of enjoying their weekly rest and 
refreshment of body and mind and soul; (4) the 
displeasure of God, whose primzval law is 
disobeyed. 

I ask again, Is our old English Sunday irre- 
vocably gone? Are there not at least some of 
its features which may be recovered or preserved ? 


THE END 
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